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OUT OF WORK—AND WHY. 


WE are in the midst of the cold wintry weather, the 
fireside is comfortable, and easy-chairs with high backs, 
which keep off any stray draught from the shoulders, 
are in domestic request. It is just at this time, 
if my observation has been exercised to any purpose, 
that that ‘melancholy spectacle, as he has very 
appropriately been termed by a popular writer, the 


| man out of work, steps forth upon the public scene. 

| Yonder he comes: 
|| description be not just. 
| ciently into view to subject his characteristic details 


look at him, and note whether the 
Before he advances suffi- 


to your scrutiny, you remark that his gait is slow, 
heavy, hesitating, and uncertain, like that of a pedes- 
trian who has nowhere particular to go this morning: 
that is precisely his case, and he is as likely as not 
to turn down the next street should a ray of sunshine 
there, or anything half so pleasant, attract his observa- 
tion. But, no; he comes straight on, rather loungingly, 
with his hands in his pockets, gazing vacantly on this 
side and on that, with a look of settled thought and a 
demure sort of depression, which is not resignation, in 
What, seven years 
ago or thereabouts, was his Sunday-coat, hangs loosely 
upon his shoulders; repeated brushings have worn 
away its woolly surface, and every thread of its tex- 
ture is bare to view; it is a little, a very little, out at 
the elbows too, and the buttons, ready to start from 
their coverings, shew like ‘the new moon with the old 


| moon in her arms,’ while the button-holes gape wide 
| with lips of ragged fringe. 


His vest, once bright with 
a natty pattern of figured colours, but now sombre- 


|| hued and shreddy with long service, a mere remnant of 


the prosperity of a former day, is partly concealed by 
the folds of a clean white apron, rolled up and coiled 
round his waist. The continuations beneath have 
already continued beyond all reason, as is evidenced 
by their patched and unctuous condition; and they 
terminate in a pair of mud-wrecked boots, whose 


| antecedents you at once discern were respectable, even 


genteel; but the weary feet have at length burst their 
fragile cerements, and a gaping crack over each bulging 
side proclaims that their long pilgrimage is well-nigh 
done. Yet has a forlorn attempt been made this fine 
morning to give them a jaunty appearance; they 


uncertain route, like a man who has no business in the 
world. 

Like a man who has no business in the world! He 
is a man who has no business in the world; and it is 
nothing else than that stubborn and ill-favoured fact 
which has made him the melancholy spectacle you see 
him. Look around, and you will find at this particular 
season, and in truth at all seasons, though just now 
in greater plenty than usual, a rather large variety of 
his fellow-miserables. They are to be found not only 
in London, but in every place where labour of any 
kind is at any time in large demand; they vary 
wonderfully in their physiological phases, but they are 
all one in character, and all more or less melancholy 
spectacles. There is a whole army of disbanded artisans 
of one craft or another, or of several crafts together, 
perpetually on furlough, and whose means of living, 
and of supporting the unfortunate beings dependent 
upon them, have come to a sudden and perhaps an 
unexpected stop. The exhibition of spectacles such as 
these in London streets, and in the streets of all manu- 
facturing and commercial towns, is a phenomenon as 
regular in its appearance, although varying greatly in 
its intensity, as the changing seasons of the year, and 
is just as certain in its recurrence. There is hardly a 
single handicraft, exclusive of those exercised in the 
production of the most indispensable necessaries of life, 
which has not its periodical undulations of high and 
low demand: now a season when work is abundant, 
and wages consequently high; and now a season— 
called characteristically by those affected by it ‘the 
siege’—when employment is scarce, and the gains of 
the workman necessarily small. The great sea of 
British industry has, in fact, its ebbs and flows, its 
high-water and its low-water, with the fortunate 
peculiarity, however, that all the departments of 
labour are rarely depressed at the same time, but 
that the depression of one branch is for the most part 
contemporaneous with the prosperity of another. 

Having mingled much with working-men, and filled 
the post of an operative workman myself for some 
quarter of a century, both at home and abroad, I 
have had good opportunities of judging of their con- 
dition; and I came to the conclusion long ago, that 
although the great evil of their lot, want of em- 
ployment, is by no means peculiar to the English 


glimmer faintly with a spectral kind of polish, in which | workman, he suffers more from it, and suffers for 
| there is little of the glossy jet of Day and Martin, and|a longer time, than do his continental brethren. 


| considerably more than a suspicion of substituted | 


There is nothing like vivacity in his | 


| 


Taking this fact for granted, perhaps some few 
other facts gathered from my own experience, and 


| lacklustre eye, as it momentarily meets yours; nor is | which the experience of other operatives may enable 
| there any appeal to your sympathies—which as yet | them to corroborate, may lead to the discovery of 


| 
black lead. 
; 
| he does not want, as he turns away and pursues his | some of the causes of the evils under which they 
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periodically groan, and furnish a practical hint towards 
their removal. 

I must be allowed to glance, first, at some of the 
prominent facts in the history of the English workman. 
It is a settled rule, to which there may be some 
exceptions, though not many, that no man shall be 
allowed to work at his trade unless he has spent 
seven years in acquiring it, or rather has sacrificed 
seven years of his time under the pretence of acquiring 
it, and can produce his indentures of apprenticeship, 
or some other equivalent warranty, in proof of his 
having so served. This law is universal in all respect- 
able trades in London, at anyrate: it was enacted 
by the men in their own interest, and is regarded by 
them as the grand bulwark of their privileges and 
their independence. I have seen excellent workmen 
who had not served their seven years, turned 
ignominiously out of the workshop, while the most 
notoriously ignorant bunglers were retained. In 
such a case the employer has no voice, and is not 
allowed to interfere. In order that he may serve 
seven years before he becomes of age—for he could 
not be compelled to serve after—the English boy is 
taken from school at fourteen, full two years too soon, 
to his irreparable loss in an educational point of view. 
Curiously enough, though apprenticed for seven years 
to learn the business, and though the business might 
be learned in twelve months on an average, yet he 
does not, in one instance out of a hundred, learn his 
business while he is an apprentice. The reason is 
obvious: apprentices are rarely taken but with a view 
to premium and profit; to teach them the whole art 
and mystery of any business, would occupy too much 
time, and distract their attention from the one depart- 
ment in which they may be made readily useful and 
profitable. The exceptions to this practice would be 
found in small country workshops, where the probabi- 
lity is that the master understands his own trade but 
indifferently, and is therefore unqualified to teach it 
well. When the boy is out of his time, and grown into 
a man, he resorts to London, or to some other centre of 
industry, to practise his trade, and there finds out to 
his mortification that he has it to learn. Over and 
over again have I seen him in this predicament bind 
himself to a London master as a ‘turn-over’ for a year 
or two, during which he works for half wages, in order 
to acquire the knowledge of which the master to whom 
he had indentured himself had defrauded him. But 
even then he learns but a part of his business—that 
part which it will be most to the profit of his new 
master to teach him: if a carpenter, he may learn to 
make a door or a window-sash; if a cabinet-maker, he 
may stick for all his life at dining-tables; if a printer, 
he learns to pick up types; and soon. ‘If you are for 
an easy life,’ says the wit in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
‘bind yourself apprentice to turn a cutler’s wheel for 
seven years.’ The satire is sharp enough, and yet this 
is what millions do in this industrious England of ours 
—emerging from the bond of seven years’ servitude, 
just as ignorant of the true principles of their craft as 
though they had done nothing but turn a wheel during 
the whole period. 

I have heard very clever people contend that this 
difficult and complex process of getting at the simplest 
knowledge, and which results generally in confining a 
man to the exercise of one simple mechanical function 
for the whole of his life, is an excellent thing, inasmuch 
as that, and that only, is the cause of the acknowledged 
superiority of British manufactures. I am inclined to 
think it has little to do with our superiority, real or 
supposed, but that it is rather the cause of a vast 
amount of British stupidity and incapacity, and of that 
complete obfuscation of every intellectual faculty 
which is characteristic of a considerable section of our 
labouring-classes, and renders them incapable of any 
other pleasurable excitements than such as are purely 


sensual. Look at its effects upon operatives in manu- 
facturing districts, when new machinery, or the applica- 
tion of any new discovery in science, renders their one 
sole service no longer indispensable. Their independence 
is gone for ever, and they become a burden upon their 
masters, or upon the parish, from the loss of some 
trifling occupation, which ought never to have been 
looked upon as their only resource. Cases like these, 
and they are sad enough, are familiar to most of us. 
It was but the other day, that in going over a large 
pin-making establishment, I came upon a curious 
illustration of our favourite system. There sat a 
stalwart military-looking fellow of forty, grinding pin- 
points, devoting all his energies to the performance 
of that single operation, in the actual presence of 
six little machines, the whole under the charge of a 
young girl, who had next to nothing to do, and each 
one of which turned out 260 pins per minute, all 
completely manufactured from a coil of wire, and 
all headed, ground, and finished, ready for use. The 
absurdity of the poor fellow’s position struck me 
forcibly, and I could not help regarding it as a practical 
satire upon the sacred laws of trades’ unions, which, 
notwithstanding the many advantages they hold out 
to their members, advantages I am not disposed to 
call in question, do virtually prevent multitudes from 
doing anything better than grind pin-points for the 
whole of their lives. 

* How is it,’ I said to the proprietor who was shewing 
me round, ‘that you continue to manufacture by the 
old process, having such machines as these?’ 

‘What are these poor creatures to do?’ he replied; 
‘they can do nothing else. If we turn them adrift, they 
will come upon the parish, or go to the dogs, and we 
may as well pay them one way as another, leaving 
charity out of the question.’ 

Alas! for the independence of the workman, thought 


I. What I should like to see, since we live in free- 
trade times, would be such an extension of the free- 
trade principle as would allow any man to work 
anywhere at any trade or craft he had the ability 
to pursue. I know this will be regarded by many | 
working-men, and especially by those who, although not 
masters, bear rule over them, as a tremendous heresy. 
It will be thought a destructive measure, fraught with 
ruin to the regular hands, inasmuch as it would let in 
to a thousand workshops a crowd of candidates, whose 
only claim to the privileges of the trade is the ability 
to work at it. But why should not the skill to labour 
be a recognised passport to the right to labour? And 
why should it not be open to any man or boy to learn 
as many occupations as he chooses, or has the talent 
and opportunity to acquire? Were this allowed, we 
should see fewer of those melancholy spectacles which 
sadden us, and bring a tax upon our sympathies and 
our pockets—since, as I have already hinted, it often 
happens that while multitudes in one profession are 
starving for want of work, multitudes of a different 
craft are toiling and moiling day and night, Sundays 
and week-days, for want of supplementary hands, 
qualified and privileged to help them. 

It may be objected, that such a liberty, if permitted, 
would operate to lower the price of labour; and I 
think it would do so to some small extent. But 
how does the present system operate? I am sure, 
from my own observation of from twenty to thirty 
years, that the diminution of earnings arising from 
want of employment at some seasons, and having only 
partial employment at others, in the trade to which I 
belonged, was very little, if anything, less than 25 per 
cent. Now, the liberty for which I am contending 
could not reduce wages by one-fourth of this amount, 
and perhaps would not reduce them one-tenth, because 
by it the pressure in the labour-market would be | 
relieved in one quarter as much as it was increased in | 
another; and because, moreover, a man who could york. 
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skilfully at two trades, is less likely to submit to an 
abatement in the price of his labour than he who can 
work at only one. On the other hand, look at the 
advantage to the workmen themselves as abody. Total 
idleness, which leads to so much demoralisation, would 
be almost done away with; that excessive toil which 
kills thousands would be diminished; an occasional 
change of employment would have the effect of recrea- 
tion upon the workman’s health ; and, above all, the 
stimulation of a new set of faculties in a new occu- 
pation, would save him from that dreary deadness of 
soul and spirit which is apt to grow from the monotony 
of one mechanical pursuit, and which transforms the 
man into a mere breathing machine—one of the most 
melancholy of all spectacles. 

But let me cite a case in illustration. When, in 
the year 1826, I was compelled to seek in France that 
employment as a compositor which was not to be pro- 
cured at home, ‘I found myself, after a few months’ 
residence in Paris, working side by side with a young 
Frenchman engaged in ‘composing ’—that is, arranging 
the types—of a Greek grammar. He was a fellow of 
infinite vivacity and playfulness, and it annoyed me 
that, from ignorance of the language, I could not 
converse with him. 

‘ But,’ said he one day when I was boggling at a new 
phrase, ‘do you understand Latin ?’ 

* Yes, a little.’ 

Then he produced a slate and pencil, which, as it lay 
on the frame between us, served as the medium of 
communication in such questionable, yet, as it proved, 
very useful Latin, as we were able to write, until I 
became from practice better qualified to speak his own 
tongue. Here was one advantage which the French 
middle-class had possessed over the English: he had 
left school at sixteen, instead of fourteen, and had 
brought away such a knowledge of the classics as the 
London boy in the same grade of life never acquires. 
Five out of eight of his companions, who wrought in 
the same room, were as well educated as he—could 
read a page of Virgil opened at hazard, and could 
appreciate its beauties. I may remark, by the way, 
that many years afterwards, in a London office, filled 
with nearly 200 men, the élite of the trade, I could 
discover but two who could do as much, and both of 
them were Scotchmen. 

One morning, Germain did not make his appearance. 
On inquiring the reason, I was informed that he would 
not be back for several days, until his author’s proof 
had returned; but that if 1 wanted him, I should find 
him at Rotier’s, in a neighbouring street. I repaired 
thither in the afternoon, and, behold! Rotier was a 
saddler; and there sat Germain, stitching away at a 
pig-skin in the neatest possible manner, as though 
saddle-making were the sole study of his life, and he 
the most enthusiastic of students. The same cause of 
interruption to his printing labours occurred again 
about a month after; and then I found Germain ham- 
mering away with all his might at a ponderous plate of 
silver, which, with a monster-mallet of hard wood, he 
was moulding upon a /ignum vite anvil into the shape 
of a festive goblet, preparatory to its going into the 

hands of the engraver. Again, under the pressure of 
similar circumstances, I saw him with a nondescript 
wooden machine between his legs, closing boots at a 
bootmaker’s ; and again after that, I actually caught 
him in the act of plucking fowls at a poulterer’s! 
What Germain could do besides, I do not pretend to 
say ; but to what he would do rather than be idle, if 
the alternative were forced upon him, I am pretty sure 
there was no limit. He would do anything on earth, 
except pull a long face, which faculty was not in him; 
and he would be anything, save a ‘melancholy spec- 
tacle,’ which no reverse of fortune, if such a thing were 
possible to one who had so many strings to his bow, 


The French operatives have their trade-laws and 
by-laws as well as we, and in some respects they guard 
their privileges with even greater jealousy and rigour. 
But they never countenance the absurd and inhuman 
practice of refusing a man the right of doing the work 
he is qualified to do, because he may not have served 
an apprenticeship to the craft; a man may lose in such 
a case all participation in the honours and privileges 
of the guild, but no one will think of calling in ques- 
tion his right to maintain himself by his labour. In 
London, a bricklayer’s labourer is always a bricklayer’s 
labourer ; in Paris, he rises as naturally and certainly 
to a bricklayer, if he has the required capacity, as the 
boy rises to the man. A Parisian artisan may learn 
any craft he chooses, with the assurance that it will be 
of use to him, and he may make his own bargain with 
the man who teaches him ; and though it may be that 
comparatively a small number pursue, like Germain, 
several professions, yet a very large number follow 
more than one ; and the liberty to carry their industry 
to any market, has an effect upon the character of the 
French artisans too obvious to everybody intimate with 
them to need pointing out. I would defy any man to 
find in all Paris a healthy fellow of forty, who, if he 
could grind pin-points, could do nothing else. I am 
sure a search for such a genius as that would prove 
utterly fruitless. 

We are accustomed to animadvert pretty freely 
upon the French workman’s holidays. He takes a 
good many of them; but, after all, not so many as the 
average of English workmen have thrust upon them in 
the course of a year. There is this difference : that the 
Parisian enjoys his holidays, while the Londoner growls 
and grumbles over, and perhaps anathematises, his 
enforced idleness, which is the reverse of a holiday. 
There would be more real holidays, and a more equal 
division of work for the multitude who labour, if some 
of the absurd restrictions upon industry I have pointed 
out were done away with. 

But, to return to our melancholy spectacles. Sad 
proofs of evil-fortune and bitter domestic calamity, 
hard to be borne they are, yet I cannot but regard 
them as a social disgrace in a community which boasts 
such endless resources as ours. Are they not, for the 
most part, the victims of their own protective laws, 
which, in shutting out others from their peculiar 
advantages, have also excluded themselves from the 
advantage of the general market? The number of 
such spectacles one meets with in the course of a 
London winter, is something appalling. There, are 
the huge hulky fellows, who, during the summer, have 
earned perhaps three guineas a week at brick-making, 
and drunk it all up, now sending out their wives to 
waylay decent persons in the streets, and beg an alms 
for their starving children; there, are tall grenadier- 
looking men hoisting upon their shoulders, instead of 
the soldier’s banner or his musket, a cabbage or a bunch 
of carrots, stuck on the top of a pole, and wailing in 
dolorous chorus because the soil of the market-gardens 
is frozen, and they can do nothing but dig; there, are 
carpenters walking the streets in hunger and dismay, 
while the shoemakers are working night and day to 
supply the demand for winter wear; there, are com- 
positors lounging about the beer-shops and public- 
houses, with hands in empty pockets, waiting for the 
opening of parliament to set them to work; and the 
Houses of Call of various crafts now in a state of depres- 
sion, are besieged by hosts of unwilling idlers, while the 
employers in a dozen different departments are driven 
to their wits’ end to find men to work for them. I ask, 
are not these things in a great measure the result of 
the monopoly which the working-man has endeavoured 
to secure for his labour? Has he not secured personal 
helplessness by his own act? And would not the 
recognition of the principle of free-trade in labour tend 


could have made him. 


to ameliorate the evil under which he groans ? 


| merit. 
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I have said nothing of the unjust operation of the 
present system upon the employer; and yet he has an 
interest in the question which ought not to be ignored. 
He is not at liberty to employ a good workman, how- 
ever much he may stand in need of superior skill, if 
the said workman have not the necessary credentials 
to shew; and he is thrown back upon the bungling 
blockhead who, producing his indentures, has the | 
sanction of his comrades, and supplants the man of | 

This I have witnessed more than once in the | 
printing business, which may be learned as well in | 
one year as in twenty by a person qualified to learn | 
it. But swarms who are not qualified, do learn it | 
somehow ; and, mark the result! An oaf, who ought | 
never to have dreamed of touching a type, comes, by 
virtue of his indentures, into a London office, and sets 
to work. If he picks up the types of such a page as is | 
now under the reader’s eye, the probability is, that he | 
makes, if the manuscript copy should be indifferently | 
written, some hundred, or hundred and fifty blunders. | 
These he has to correct for nothing; and doing it for | 
nothing, he does it with headlong haste, spiking and | 
spoiling, through his clumsy handling in the villain- 
ous process, two or three ounces of type, worth from 
two to four shillings a pound. Yet he must be paid, 
such is the trade-regulation, at exactly the same rate 
as the dexterous compositor who perhaps has not 
made a single blunder, and whose work, taking all 
the concomitant circumstances attending it, is really 
worth 50 per cent. more; and it may be, for I have 
known it happen, that meanwhile this accomplished 
compositor is driven to seek employment in a foreign 
land, because he is not allowed to work in England. 

I know that anomalies analogous to this, exist in 
other trades—the result of the arbitrary, despotic, and 
senseless rules which prevail, and which demand revi- 
sion for the sake of the working-man himself, who 
should be allowed and encouraged to have as many 
strings to his bow as he can manage to get; or, in 
other words, as many means of escape from the 
misfortune of becoming a melancholy spectacle. 


A WINTER CRUISE IN 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


We left Malta on a winter cruise, with orders to 
touch at Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Palermo, and Messina, to communicate certain instruc- 
tions to our consuls at those ports, and not to remain 
more than three days at any one place, unless some 
unexpected circumstance requiring our assistance 
should arise. Thus a model-yacht cruise was planned 
for us. 

We left Malta on a Saturday, with a light contrary 
wind, and for the next two days scarcely advanced 
more than a hundred miles. But the weather was 
very fine, and we passed near what is now termed 
Graham's Shoal, but which in 1831 was an island. On 
the 10th of July, a coasting-vessel saw, at the distance 
of a gunshot, a mass of water which rose sixty feet 
above the level of the sea for a circumference of 
nearly a mile. A sulphurous smoke came from it, 
and a quantity of dead fish were seen floating in the 
vicinity. It was found shortly afterwards, that where 
this water had risen an islet twelve feet high had been 
thrown up; in its centre was a plain and the crater 
of a volcano, from which burning lava was running, 
while soundings around gave a depth of 106 fathoms. 
Captain Smith, R.N., visited it later in July, and then 
found the highest part 80 feet above the sea-level. 
The side of the crater was broken down level with the 
water, and the lava rushed into the sea, causing great 
noise, and miniature volcanoes of white curling smoke, 
with eruptions of cinders and hot stones, thrown 1000 
feet high, and falling into the water, which was then 


THE 


become a sheet of foam. In August, it was 180 fect 
high, and still throwing up large quantities of ashes. 
In January 1832, it had again entirely subsided into 
the sea; but a column of boiling water, 24 feet in 
diameter, was thrown up 20 or 30 feet above the sea- 
level. In February, the island had sunk several feet 
below the surface, and it is now a shoal, with a depth 
varying from two to four fathoms. This is the simple 
state of the case. The version of Alexander Dumas is 
much more amusing, and so thoroughly French, that 
it is worthy of a translation. He calls it the Island 
Julia, and says: 

One fine morning in the month of July 1831, the 
Island Julia sprung from the bottom of the sea, and 
appeared on its surface. It was two leagues in cir- 
cumference. It had mountains and valleys like any 
other island. It even had a fountain: it is true, 
however, that it was a fountain of boiling water. It 
had scarcely sprung from the waves when an English 
man-of-war passed: in whatever part of the sea any 
phenomenon appears, an English man-of-war always 
passes at that precise moment. The captain, asto- 
nished to see an island situated where his chart did 
not even point out a rock, had his vessel brought-to, 
got into his boat, and landed. He found that the 
island was in the 38th degree of latitude; that it had 
mountains, valleys, and a spring of boiling water. 
He sent for eggs and tea, and breakfasted near the 
fountain ; then, after his breakfast, he took an English 
flag, planted it on the top of the highest mountain, 
and pronounced the sacramental words: ‘I take pos- 
session of this land in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty ;’ then he returned to his vessel, made sail, and 
went on his course to England, where he arrived after 
a good voyage, announcing that he had discovered an 
unknown island in the Mediterranean, which he had 
named Julia, in honour of the month of July, the date 
of its discovery, and that he had taken possession of it 
in the name of England. 

After the English vessel, a Neapolitan one passed, 
which was not less astonished than the other. At 
the sight of this unknown island, the captain, who was | 
a prudent man, commenced by trimming his sails, so 
that he might keep at a respectful distance. Then he 
took his glass, and by its aid found that the isle was 
inhabited ; that it had valleys and a mountain; and 
that at the top of this mountain the English flag was 
planted. He at once called for four volunteers to go 
on a voyage of discovery. Two Sicilians ofiered them- 
selves, got into the boat, and departed. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards, they returned with the English 
flag. The Neapolitan captain then declared, that he 
took possession in the name of the king of the Two 
Sicilies, and named the isle St Ferdinand, in honour of 
his gracious sovereign. Then he returned to Naples, 
prayed for an audience of the king, told him that he 
had discovered an island ten leagues in circumference, 
completely covered with oranges, lemons, and pome- 
granates, and in which there was a mountain as high 
as Vesuvius, a valley like that of Jehoshaphat, and a 
spring of mineral water, where an establishment of 
baths might be set up larger than that of Ischia. He 
added, in an off-hand manner, and without entering 
into details, that an English line-of-battle ship wished 
to dispute possession of the island with him, and that 
he had sunk the said line-of-battle ship, and brought 
her flag in proof of his assertion. The minister of 
marine, who was present at the audience, thought this 
proceeding a little hasty; but the king of Naples 
entirely approved of the captain’s conduct, made him 
an admiral, and decorated him with the Grand Cross 
of St Januarius. 

The next day it was announced in the three papers 
of Naples, that the Admiral Bonnacorri, Duke of St 
Ferdinand, had discovered in the Mediterranean an 
island, fifteen leagues in circumference, inhabited by 
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a race who spoke no known language, and that the 
king had offered the hand of his daughter to the 
admiral. Each of these papers also contained a sonnet 
to the glory of the adventurous navigator. The first 
compared him to Vasco de Gama; the second, to 
Christopher Columbus; the third, to Americus Ves- 
pucius. The same day the English ambassador went 
to the Neapolitan minister of marine, to demand expla- 
nations of the rumours affecting the honour of the 
British nation, which had been spread about an English 
ship Admiral Bonnacorri said that he had sunk. The 
minister of marine answered, that he had heard some 
vague rumours of something of the sort, but that he 
did not know whether the English or the Neapolitan 
vessel had been sunk. Far from being satisfied by this 
explanation, the ambassador asserted that his nation 
was insulted by the simple supposition that an English 
line-of-battle ship could be sunk by any other vessel 
whatever, and demanded his passports. The minister 
referred the matter to the king, who ordered the 
signature of all the passports that the ambassador 
demanded, and on his part sent to his minister in 
London to leave the capital of Great Britain instantly. 

Nevertheless, the English government pursued the 
taking possession of the Island Julia with its ordinary 
activity. It was a stage it had long sought for on the 
track between Gibraltar and Malta. An old naval 
lieutenant, who had lost a leg at Aboukir, and who 
had ever since been soliciting for some recompense 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, was appointed gover- 
nor of the island, and received an order to embark 
immediately for the seat of his government. The 
worthy sailor sold a small property he had inherited 
from his ancestors, bought all the articles of primary 
necessity for colonisation, went on board the frigate 
Dart with his wife and two daughters, doubled Ushant, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay, passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, entered the Mediterranean, coasted the 
shores of Africa, came off Pantellaria, arrived at the 
88th degree of latitude, looked about him, and saw no 
more of the Island Julia there than on his own hand. 
The island had disappeared the day before, and I 
have never heard say that any one has ever heard it 
mentioned since. 

The two belligerent powers, who had made consider- 
able armaments, continued to shew their teeth for 
eighteen months; then their grimace subsided to a 
bitter smile; at last, one fine day, they embraced each 
other, and all was over. 

So much for our veracious French historian. 

On the third day of our voyage, we came off 
Pantellaria, a lofty island about thirty miles in 
circumference, which is seen from a great distance. 
We passed very near it, and had a fine view of the 
broken hills and numerous ravines, covered with 
brushwood and olive-trees, with scattered villages 
along the ridges. On the south side there is a fine 
wood of chestnut and oak trees. There is a small 
town and a castle on the north-west end, with a very 
large church. It is at the head of a cove, which 
appears a tempting place to anchor, but is not so in 
reality, as it is open and bad holding-ground. It was 
tantalising, however, to pass so near, and not be able 


whole day, but after carrying away a spanker-boom, | 


two of our topsails, and various other little things of | | 


less moment, our old refuge of Asinara being under | 
our lee, we bore up for it, and anchored at sunset. A | 
quiet night was a great treat after tumbling about in | 
the wet in all directions. Next day being fine, we | 
set sail again without staying for a second attack | 
on the partridges, or a second visit to our friends the | 
Sardinians. ‘That evening the mistral came on again | 
stronger than ever; and this time we had to fight on 

against it, which we did until Saturday, when it fell 
suddenly. It was quite curious to see it blowing a gale, 
the ship scarcely standing up under close-reefed top- 
sails, and not ten minutes afterwards rolling to the 
swell with the sails flapping in a perfect calm. These 
are the vicissitudes of life at sea. We were not fifty 
miles from Nice, saw distinctly the high land above 
it, and next day lay becalmed for hours within ten 
miles of our port, but could net reach it. It was 
not until the ninth day after leaving Malta that we 
anchored at an early hour at Villa Franca, that being 
the port of Nice for large vessels. This is a small 
town at the head of a narrow bay, separated from 
Nice by a high hill, on the top of which is a large 
fort ; there is a fine light-house on the eastern part of 
the entrance, with a bright light revolving every half- 
minute. The hill which separates Villa Franca from 
Nice is called Mount Alban; it quite protects the 
harbour from the west and north-west winds. In the 
north are very high mountains; and to the east, 
lower ridges covered with olive-groves and fruit-trees. 
The bay is about a mile deep, and nearly half a mile 
across. There are about 2000 inhabitants in the 
town, which is clean, and has a gay appearance from 
the houses being white with green jalousies. There is 
a small naval arsenal on the west side of the bay, and 
batteries above it. Wesaluted the Sardinian flag with 
twenty-one guns, and the salute was returned from 
their batteries. After this we set off to see Nice, some 
pulling round in boats, others walking over the hill 
—either way takes from half to three-quarters of an 
hour: those pulling round land inside a mole which has 
been run out on the eastern side of a hill, on which the 
old castle of Nice stands, and which separates the old 
from the new town. Within the mole is a moderate- 
sized basin, in which vessels of any size under 200 tons 
or so lie very snugly moored close to the quays. A 
short walk along the sea-side brings us to the public 
promenade—a double row of shops, separated by a broad 
walk and an avenue of trees, with the theatre at one 
end, and, branching off to the right, the principal 
square and two or three streets of shops. ‘These lead 
to the banks of the river Paglione, on the western side 
of which all the principal hotels and lodging-houses 
used by the English are built. The situation is very 
pleasant ; for although the river is but a narrow stream 
winding along broad banks of stones, which it has 
brought down, and may perhaps cover after heavy rains, 
yet the quays along the banks form a pleasant sunny 
walk, open to the south-east, and sheltered from the 
north-west winds by a ridge of hilly land which extends 
to some distance behind. All these houses are lofty, 
and are generally let in flats, having a common entrance, 


to land for a few hours to visit the curious crater | as in Paris; the front rooms are very cheerful and 
which is at the summit of the highest mountain. This, | sunny, but the back, being open to the north, and kept 
as we had been informed, is now an unfathomable lake; | all day in the shade, are so chilly, that while one sits 
near it are boiling sulphurous springs. The population | with open windows in the front rooms a fire is quite 
is said to be about 5000; a large proportion being | requisite in the back. We were told that the difference 
convicts from Naples and Sicily, of which kingdom | of temperature in the daytime was often as much as 
the island is a dependency. 40 degrees—not a desirable change for an invalid who 
Next day we encountered a very heavy gale from | has left England in search of an equable climate. 

the north-west, which blowing across the Gulf of Lyon | Strolling along the streets, we looked into shops of 
for about 200 miles, uninterrupted by any land, is | French books and prints, and found an English reading- 
always accompanied by a great deal of swell. It is | Foom, supplied with our daily papers. All the signs 
called mistral or mestral, and is much dreaded by | on the shops are French, and this language appears to 
r oe seamen. We battled against it for a | be much more spoken by all classes than Italian. None 
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of the shops have anything peculiar to the place, except 
those of the Ebenistes, where many very pretty things 
in inlaid wood-work are to be seen. It may be remem- 
bered how many specimens of this work were in our 
Exhibition in 1851. We saw in one shop a beautiful 
table, destined for the Exhibition at New York, and 
others for a national Exhibition at Paris. The most 
common articles are desks, boxes for gloves and cigars, 
reading-desks, drinking-cups, candlesticks, and card- 
cases, made principally in olive-wood, or fig dyed black 
by some composition. This wood has the peculiarity 


of resisting heat, so that soup-tureens and drinking- | 


cups may be made from it, which are uninjured even 
by very hot water. When prepared, it is as black as 
ebony, and forms a good contrast with the bright olive. 
The designs inlaid are various, but mostly figures of 
country-people or animals, copied from drawings, and 


formed by inlaying on the ground of black fig-pieces | 
Nice is | 


of lighter wood of various shades of colour. 
also famous for its scents, prepared from violets and 
orange -flowers, which grow in profusion in the 
environs: these scents and candied fruits are exported 
in considerable quantities. 

A great many English always reside at Nice during 
the winter, and our arrival made some sensation among 
them, as no English man-of-war had been there for 
several years, with the exception of one flying-visit of 
a steamer; besides, anything is a novelty to people 
who have nothing to do in a place where nothing is to 
be done, so we were most cordially accosted by num- 
bers of our countrymen, and the naval uniform became 
at once a passport to those even who did not happen 
to stumble upon old acquaintances. Some of us quite 
fancied ourselves in London again, for at a dinner-party 


on the very day we arrived, given by the Duchess of | friends, who had come for a sail and a last good-by. 


Bedford, three of the fairest of London’s beauties— 


Lady Grosvenor, Lady Jocelyn, and Lady Harriet | close to the public-walks, with hundreds of people 


Hamilton, with the husbands of the two former, both 


parents of the latter, members of the Russell family, | 


and other well-known faces—quite transported us from 
Piedmont to Belgravia. No one escaped invitation 
from our hospitable fellow-countrymen. One veteran 
wrote to our captain to come and dine with him, both 
‘on that day and the next, accompanied by any 
number of his officers;’ and almost all found them- 
selves engaged to dinners and evening-parties for 
many more days than we were to remain. Of course, 
the time passed pleasantly enough, diversified by a 
drive up to a sort of miniature Alpine pass, along 
the banks of the Paglione, near a building called the 
Chateau de Saint André. But the walk back to Villa 
Franca by moonlight, after a pleasant dinner and 
evening-party, was, perhaps, the most delightful of 
| all. The sharp clear bracing air; the bright moon; the 
quiet town, with its lights scattered along the dark 
plain like daisies in a field; the rapid mount of the 
hill at a race with high-spirited companions; and a 
cheerful song and chorus while descending on the 
other side to the ship—will probably be remembered 
by some of us long after other traces of our visit to 
Nice have vanished like many other memories of 
the past. 

The next day was to be the last of our stay. 
The ship was crowded with visitors. Being small, 
there was not much to shew our friends; but we did 
our best to make some return for the kindness we 
had met with. One party of young ladies, somewhat 
more frank than others, answered our excuses by a 
laughing assurance, that ‘they did not come to see 
the ship, but to look at the officers!” As may be 
supposed, this was not the party who had the fewest 
attendants from among us in their walk back across 
the hill. Seen thus in fair companionship from Mount 
Alban, and lighted by a setting sun, few places in the 
world can offer a more lovely prospect than Nice. 
The distant headlands, stretching far out into the 


| 


| by the setting sun—form a scene which requires only 


Mediterranean to the west; the shores of the deeply 
curved bay; the hills rising behind the town, and 
closing round it like the degrees of an ancient theatre, 
with deep ravines for the passages to the seats, and 
white villas for spectators, the valley and town forming 
the area, the shore the proscenium, and the old castle 
rising from the shore like some gray-haired veteran 
actor addressing his audience; the rich soil of the 
lower hills, covered with the olive, the orange, and 
lemon, with here and there a palm or a cypress, con- 
trasted with the bold barren mountains behind, rising 
to sharply defined crests tipped with snow, and gilded 


the female companionship a sailor so often sighs for, 
but which was now not wanting, to be remembered 
as the perfection of the picturesque. 

Most of us met at the Opera in the evening, after 
dining in different places. It is a fine house, nearly 
as large as Drury Lane, with five rows of boxes. A 
lively French vaudeville was first performed, and then 
Donizetti’s favourite Lucia di Lammermoor was much 
better represented than one expects to see it now-a- 
days out of London or Paris. The prima donna sang 
charmingly ; the baritone was excellent ; and the tenor, 
although with a failing voice, sang with great feeling, 
and received his full share of applause. The house 
was well attended, many ladies wearing their bonnets 
in the boxes; and all was over soon after ten, so 
that we had time for a waltz and polka, and some 
good-bys with our fair friends, before we repeated our 
moonlight walk back to the ship. 

Next morning, or, more correctly, later on the 
same morning, our anchor was up again, and the good 
ship sailing out of port, with one instalment of our 


We carried them off the town, made a tack or two 


watching our movements; then the boats we were 
towing were dropped, and took their fair cargoes to 
the shore, while we bore up for Genoa before a fair 
wind, saluted by many a waving white handkerchief, 
and with expressions of regret among us, for once 
unanimous, that our stay had not been longer. More 
than one, temporarily galvanised by bright eyes, talked 
of leave and returning; but the sailor ‘loves and sails 
away,’ and few such schemes are carried out. 


SMALL-SHOT. 


Ir is somewhat disheartening, after so much has been 
written, and said, and thought, and hoped, about 
the ‘ March of Intellect,’ and the effect of that march 
in checking the tendencies and alleviating the horrors 
of war—it is somewhat disheartening to think that we 
are now in the midst of this same war, giving and 
receiving wounds and death, and employing lead and 
iron and steel for mutual destruction instead of mutual 
benefit. However, so it is; and the conviction that 
the war is just, accompanies the certainty that the 
war is terrible. Bullets and shots are in men’s 
thoughts and in newspaper columns; and if we must 
read about such things, it is as well to understand 
what we read. Already many missiles of the war-field 
have been described. The Revolver and tie Minié- 
rifle received a little elucidation in No. 519 of the 
second series of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; the 
Shrapnels and Shells in No. 10, the Lancaster-guns 
in No. 38 of this Journal. But the humbler missiles— 
the bullets and small-shot—are not wholly unworthy 
of notice, especially in respect to the very curious 
way in which the last-named are made. 

It is not easy for a quiet civilian to understand the 
technical terms which military and naval men employ. 
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For instance, although a Newcastle manufacturer will 
give the name of shot to the little spherical morsels 
of lead he prepares, the fighting-man gives the same 
name generally to the large as well as the small 
masses which he hurls against the enemy. There 
are, however, abundance of names to distinguish 
| the different kinds when in actual exercise. The 
| great guns, whether of bronze for land-service, or of 
|east iron for naval-service, or of wrought iron—as 
| some of the recent writers to the Times have suggested 
—require iron masses to be fired from them; and these 
iron masses receive different names, according to 
| circumstances. If the cannon is very wide and short 
and stumpy, it is a mortar—and the missiles fired 
from it are shells or bombs, or bomb-shells. If the 
cannon be somewhat longer, it is a howitzer, either a 
siege or field howitzer, according to its destination— 
| and hollow howitzer-shells are fired fromit. If it be yet 
longer than a howitzer, it becomes a cannon, properly 
so called, or a gun in familiar newspaper language. 
The field-gun, and the siege-gun, and the rampart- 
gun, however different in other respects, fire off solid 
iron balls; whereas the mortars and the howitzers 
| fire off hollow iron shells, containing gunpowder only, 
or gunpowder and bullets. The length of the bore of 
a cannon is generally from eighteen to twenty-five 
| diameters of the iron ball fired from it; and a siege- 
cannon is somewhat about two hundred and fifty times 
as heavy as the ball fired from it. Bar-shot, as dis- 
tinguished from round or spherical shot, are formed 
of two masses joined together by an iron bar—and are 
intended to cut down masts, sails, &c. Case-shot or 
canister-shot are cases filled with bullets, stones, iron, 
and various fragments—they are used to clear the 
enemy’s decks, by sweeping off the luckless men who 
may be there employed. Grape-shot are small-shot 
tied up tightly in canvas-bags, somewhat cylindrical 
in shape, and about as large across as the bore of the 
cannon from which they are to be fired. Chain-shot 
are two shots joined together by a short piece of chain, 
which give them the character of terrible arms where- 
with to grasp an object in the embrace of death. 
| When, therefore, the newspapers tell us that the 
Allies ‘poured in a volley of grape,’ or that they 
or their enemies ‘shelled’ a battery, or employed 
‘canister,’ we may easily understand that each and all 
of these phrases imply something more fearful than 
even the fearful cannon-ball. As the bomb-shells 
may contain any practicable amount of powder and 
ball and iron fragments, and as the grape-bags and 
the canisters have no other limit in size and fulness 
than that of the piece of ordnance which is to fire them 
off, the destructive power may be imagined. 

Besides the family of great-guns—mortars, howitzers, 
field-guns, siege-guns, battery-guns, Lancaster-guns, 
with their 42-pounders and 68-pounders, and so forth 
—there is the family of small-guns, muskets, fowling- 
pieces, carbines, blunderbusses, common rifles, Minié- 
rifles, needle-guns, common pistols, Colt’s revolvers, 
&e. All these, instead of using iron balls, are employed 
to fire leaden bullets. These bullets are cast ‘in 
moulds, corresponding in size with the bore of the 
weapon. The spherical leaden bullets may vary from 
a poundweight to an average of forty to the pound, 
or from 13 inches to $ an inch in diameter; in 
actual practice, there may perhaps be about fourteen 
musket-bullets to the pound, twenty carbine-bullets, 


and thirty-four pistol-bullets; but these numbers will 
of course vary according to the diameter of the bore. 
For making the best shot, the lead is hardened with 
a little tin, and weighted with a little quicksilver. 
The arms of recent invention, such as the Minié-rifles 
and the needle-guns, have shot of a peculiar shape; and 
these require moulds other than spherical in cavity. 
But whether spherical or not, the leaden bullets are 
sent on their message of slaughter. The soldier is 
taught that ‘to hit a man in the middle of his body’ 
with a common musket-ball, the musket must be 
aimed at the chest if the man be a certain number of 
yards off; if at a further distance, aim at the shoulder ; 
if a further, at the head; if still further, aim at 
the top of the shako, making allowance in all these 
cases for the gravitating tendency of the ball after it 
has left the musket. But if the rifle be substituted 
for ‘Brown Bess,’ the common old musket, the point 
of aim must be nearer the point to be hit, because the 
range is greater, and the course straighter; and if the 
Minié be substituted for the common rifle, the angle 
of sight must be chosen still more closely. 

The bullets with which cartridges are filled, belong 
to what we may term the musket-class. A mould 
casts them sixteen or twenty at a time; they leave 
the mould strung together, if such a simile be pardon- 
able, like strings of onions, and boys separate the 
bullets from the string formed by the little adherent 
bits of lead extending from one to another. One 
bullet is dropped into each cartridge, together with a 
few drachms of gunpowder; and the cartridge thus 
made is more useful to the soldier than separate 
bullets and loose gunpowder. 

But it is not wholly the scenes of the war-field that 
call for builets and shot ; the more peaceful scenes of 
wood and glade, and mountain and heather, echo with 
the discharge of arms. Yet even here death seems to 
be doing his work; for if men are not falling, snipes 
and wood-cocks are. ‘The sportsman must have his 
shot, and very good shot too; and it happens that the 
sportsman’s shot are more interesting as examples of 
manufacture, than the iron and leaden missiles used by 
the soldier. Small-shot, too, are used for a few other 
purposes in the arts besides killing and wounding, 
and we think that a few particulars in the career of a 
small-shot may not be uninteresting. 

One of the earliest modes of making lead-shot 
consisted in cutting up sheet-lead into narrow strips, 
cutting these strips again into little cubes or frag- 
ments, and working them about between two flat 
stones until the fragments had assumed somewhat of 
a globular form. Another method bore some resem- 
blance to the plan on which boys’ marbles are made: 
the small pieces of lead, after being cut in any conve- 
nient way from the sheets, were shaken together in a 
bag, whereby each fragment was enabled to rub off 
the irregularities of its neighbour, and—like the mem- 


bers of a social community—all enabled to civilise and | 


polish each other. A third plan, better still for larger 
shot, was that of casting in a mould—a process still 
adopted for musket-bullets. For this purpose a mould 
is employed, formed of two oblong pieces of brass 
hinged together at one end. In each half are several 
hemispherical cavities, so arranged that when the 
mould is closed, the cavities form spherical hollows 
just the right size and shape for the shot; small 
channels are left open to communicate with these 
cavities; and melted lead is poured through the 
channels until the cavities are full. On opening the 
mould, the shot are extricated, and are soon finished 
by cutting off the asperities of the surface. The small- 
shot, however, are required to be made by some 
process more expeditious than that of casting; and 
hence the importance of the present remarkably quick 
mode of manufacture. 

A person named Watts has the honour of a place in 
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all ientasten of the shot-manufacture ; and he will 
probably continue to enjoy that honour, unenviable 
though it may be in some of its particulars. The story 
runs thus: Once upon a time, somewhat more than 
seventy years ago, a plumber named Watts, residing 
in or near Bristol, obtained a patent for the manu- 
facture of shot by a process which is said to have been 
suggested to his mind in a dream. The method 
consisted in pouring molten lead from a considerable 
height, in order that, while falling, it might cool into 
separate globules, or shot. He is further reported to 
have made an experiment from the tower of the church | 
of St Mary Redcliff, at Bristol, which was satisfactory. 


He obtained a patent, which he was fortunate enough 


to dispose of for the sum of L.10,000. But now comes 
the dark side of the story. He knew how to obtain 
money honourably, but not how to spend it judiciously. 
He appropriated his L.10,000 to the formation at Clifton 
of a crescent, on so grand a scale that the money was all 
swallowed up in the excavation and foundation-walls, 
leaving the houses of the crescent existing nowhere 
but on paper and in the brains of the projector. 
Thereupon the undeveloped crescent obtained the 
expressive name of Watts’s Folly. Such is the legend. 
Whether this legend is coloured in any of its parts or 
not, the shot-granulation appears to have been due to 
Watts. 

The very remarkable system whereby shot—that is, 
small-shot for pistols, and muskets, and fowlingpieces 
—are now made, whether devised originally by Watts 
or not, requires a great perpendicular height for its 
due management. On the banks of the Thames there 
is a lofty tower originally built for this purpose, near 
Waterloo Bridge; but in the north of England, another 
contrivance of a curious kind is adopted. The shafts 
of coal-pits are occasionally abandoned, when the old 
seams of coal are worked out, and the shaft remains, 
although useless for its original purpose. Now, such a 
shaft, if not too deep, will constitute a capital shot- 
shaft, as a substitute for a shot-tower. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne happens to be well located in respect to 
this matter, for it is the place to which all the rich lead 
is brought from the Alston district—on the confines 
of Yorkshire, Durham, and Cumberland—for conversion 
into saleable forms; and it is surrounded on every side 
by coal-pits, some of which are abandoned for their 
original purpose, and are available in aid of shot- 
making. Some of the large establishments in and near 
this town have the requisite working-apparatus for 
extracting silver from lead, for casting or rolling sheet- 
lead, for making white-lead, for making red-lead, for 
making shot, and for other manufacturing processes 
wherein lead is the principal material operated on. 
But the little shot are the only products here demand- 
ing notice. 

Supposing that a deserted coal-pit be available, and 
that this pit is sixty or eighty yards deep, by six or 
seven feet in diameter; the mouth of the pit, clostd 
over for safety, with the exception of a small square 
hole in the centre. Over this opening a tripod is sup- 
ported, at about a yard from the ground; and in its 
turn this tripod supports a kind of colander or per- 
forated metal pan, the perforations in which correspond 
in size with the kind of shot to be made. The smallest 
holes, for the smallest shot, are about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter; from which minimum there is a 
gradation of twelve or fiftcen sizes, up to the shot one- 
fifth or one-sixth of an inch in diameter. The shot are 
not made entirely of lead; a small percentage of 
arsenic is added, to harden the lead, and to enable the 
shot more readily to assume a spherical form. Near 
the tripod is a small furnace, in which the two metals 
are melted. A little of the scum or dross from former 
meltings is laid over the holes in the colander, to sepa- 
rate the molten metal into distinct little streams. A 
workman, provided with a ladle, pours molten metal 


from the furnace into the colander; and presently a 
bystander will see a brilliant shower of silvery rain 
descending from the holes in the colander into the 
abyss below. Now, it is just at this juncture that the 
philosophy of shot-making presents itself for notice. 
The object in view is to granulate the lead—that is, to 
separate the fluid mass into a number of little globules, 
all distinct, and all spherical. When this system was 
first adopted, the drops of molten lead fell into a vessel 
of water almost close to the under surface of the 
colander; but it was found that, although the drops 
were cooled into shot by this sudden immersion in cold 
| water, the shot were distorted and sadly misshapen. It 
was here that Watts’s dream—if it was a dream—gave 
him the advantage: he dreamed that by greatly increas- 
ing the distance between the colander and the water, 
the drops, rotating in various directions as they fell, 
might assume a spherical form before the instant when 
the sudden chill solidified them. By adopting a descent 
of some 200 feet or so, this object is attained. Every 
little circumstance connected with the process, affects 
the probability or improbability of the drops reaching 
the water in the right shape; the ratio of arsenic to 
lead, the temperature of the melting, the nature of the 
layer placed over the holes in the colander, the thick- 
ness of this layer, the quantity of molten metal poured 
into the colander at one time, the depth of the pit—all 
are important. 

But with all the care that can be taken, ‘lame and 
impotent’ shot make their appearance, and these must 
be separated from the good shot ; for the direct course 
of a missile depends intimately on the symmetry of its 
shape. In the first place, when several hundredweights 
of shot have collected in a pool of water at the bottom 
of the pit, a man is lowered by ropes, and he sends up 
the shot in baskets or other vessels. The shot are 
spread out on iron plates, heated from beneath, and are 
speedily dried ; and a series of siftings bring them into 
groups according to their sizes, sieves being employed, 
whose perforations correspond with the sizes of the 
respective shot. Then ensues one of the prettiest and 
most singular processes which we know in manufac- 
tures—the separation of the good from the misshapen 
shot. An iron table is prepared, the bed of which is 
as flat and smooth as possible; and this table can be 
tilted up at one end, to give any desired angle to the 
surface. A handful or a shovelful of shot are placed 
on the upper end of the table, whence they can roll 
down to the lower end. The shot, which have a true 
spherical shape, roll in a straight course down the 
inclined surface of the table, and fall into a box at the 
bottom ; but those which are wanting in due sphericity 
descend irregularly, tending now to one side, and now 
to the other, and reaching the lower edge of the table 
after a somewhat tortuous course. Now, the conse- 
quence is this: the good shot, descending regularly, 
acquire increased momentum, and dart off into a box 
at some distance from the lower end of the table; 
whereas the bad shot, descending irregularly, gain 
very little momentum, and fall into a neafer box. 
The angle of inclination given to the table is just 
sufficient to insure this separation between the good 
and bad shot. If too much inclined, many of the bad 
shot would dart off to the distant box; if too little 
inclined, many of the good shot would drop into the 
near box. This is really a very scientific application 
of one of the well-known laws of dynamics. 

A little more has yet to be done. The shot have a 
kind of dead silvery-white appearance ; but sportsmen 
and other shooters have a liking for a neat polished 
blackish appearance. This is imparted by means of 
black-lead—which, by the way, is no lead at all, only 
carburet of iron. The shot, with a little powdered 
black-lead, are put into a kind of churn; they are 
rotated for a considerable time, until they become still 
more spherical, and the black-lead rubbed into their 
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| surfaces. Finally, they are tied up in bags contain- 
| 


ing twenty-eight pounds each, and thus they reach the 
market. 


MARETIMO. 
CHAPTER 
THE COMMANDANT LEARNS THAT LIFE IS NOT MONOTONOUS. 

Sicror Grrotamo pi GeEorGi0o, commandant of the 
island and fortress of Maretimo, had been disturbed in 
the tranquillity, or rather the stagnation of his life, 
since we last introduced him to our readers. To all 
outward appearance, his position was unchanged; so 
was his daily round of conduct. The cause of dis- 
comfort was a hidden one. One of the most wonderful 
attributes of man is conscience, which, according to 
conventional speculators, ever remains awake, keeping, 
therefore, we must suppose, the good in a state of 
perpetual delight, as the evil in a state of perpetual 
torture. Retribution, however, does not in the real 
world seem to follow so rapidly on crime as this view 
would lead us to believe. Great evil-doers have grown 
fat in success, have been comfortable in mind and 
body, sleeping well, and preserving a serene brow; 
have built palaces, have written madrigals, have nursed 
children, and talked seriously of their own virtues. 
But a time comes—perhaps in some half-century, for 
villains are occasionally tough-lived—when the profits 
of sin have been dissipated, when the end of life draws 
nigh; above all, when punishment is threatened. The 
bill of vengeance becomes due. There is nothing so 
humiliating to the human mind, as the idea of wicked- 
ness perpetrated in vain. Pleasures past seem nothing 
but the foil of sufferings to come. Then conscience 
indeed starts up as an intestine enemy, and will not by 
any means be quieted. 

The commandant had reached this period about the 
time of Walter’s arrival in the island. No one around 
him, not even Mosca, who penetrated so many things, 
knew that any great reproach weighed upon his con- 
duct in times past. Yet certainly this was the case. 
He began to decline from his usual solemnity and 
haughtiness ; at times sought, at other times shunned, 
the company of his fellow-creatures, irregularly, by fits 
and starts. The principal inhabitant of the village of 
San Simone was an old fisherman, who had attained, 
by means lawful or otherwise, something like ease in 
circumstances, and could consequently be associated 
with. This personage, named Justo by his parents 
rather than by society, was now invited almost every 
evening to the castle, and kept there late, under pretence 
of playing backgammon and cards. He, accordingly, 
became spectator of some singular scenes. The com- 
mandant, even when fortune favoured him, would 
frequently start up, knock the board off the table, 
or scatter the pack abroad, uttering exclamations 
seemingly addressed to invisible persons. At anyrate, 
when Justo followed the direction of his host’s eyes, 
he saw that they were fixed on the wall at the darkest 
end of the room. What Signor Girolamo said con- 
veyed no information whatever; he simply denied 
the fact with more or less energy; but what fact, 
remained mysterious. The impression left, however, 
was that his denial was not sincere, but merely protec- 
tive. Justo on these occasions was much alarmed, 
and wished that his visits might cease; but he was in 
awe of the commandant, and dared not question him, 
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oa refuse his invitations, which resembled commands. 


Once or twice, the soldiers on guard were attracted 
by cries proceeding from Signor Girolamo’s chamber; 
but when they went to see what was the matter, were 
received with anger, or put off with the pretence that 
some suspicious sound had disturbed light slumbers. 
Carlo Mosca began at length to suspect that all was 
not right; and of course listened, and watched, but 
learned nothing. One night Justo came much later 
than usual, and went away immediately. On returning 
from the gate, whither he had gone with the pass-word, 
the jailer passed by the door of the commandant’s 
chamber—left open by accident—and saw him with 
frightened look and pallid cheek engaged in reading 
a letter. Curiosity overcame discretion, and Mosca 
entered. To his surprise his steps were not heard, 
and he approached near enough to see that the letter 
was only signed with a large C. At that moment, 
however, the commandant, perceiving that he was not 
alone, started up, and seizing the eaves-dropper by the 
throat, hurled him away with tremendous violence. 
Then seeming overcome by terror, he said in a half 
insinuating way: 

‘The words are very enigmatical, are they not?’ 

‘I did not read them,’ replied Mosca trembling, and 
stooping to pick up his night-cap. 

This appeared probable, and the commandant, re- 
covering his presence of mind, sternly dismissed the 
man, with a threat to put him under arrest if he 
were not circumspect for the future; but always 
remained uncertain whether or not his secret had been 
discovered. 

Mosca had seen nothing but what we have said. He 
meditated, however, on this circumstance, and came 
to the conclusion that some powerful person interested 
in Paolo’s fate was endeavouring to corrupt the com- 
mandant. Here was a new incentive to vigilance. 
Although scarcely yet able to totter without the 
assistance of a stick about the dark corridors of the 
prison, he watched unceasingly for some new indication 
of what he considered a conspiracy against himself; 
and the occupation thus given him, was probably one 
of the reasons why Paolo had so much leisure left to 
make his preparations for escape. Thus time passed ; 
and at length the long-looked-for morning of the fifth of 
June brightened over the Archipelago of the Egades. 

It was a brilliant day. The vast rocks of Maretimo 
itself rose solid and opaque in grim reality above the 
fortress, and all the lines and slopes of the steep 
descent to the yellow beach and the scattered hamlet, 
apparently deserted by its inhabitants, were sharp and 
almost painfully distinct. But beyond, the landscape 
seemed to become vague and uncertain, from the 
excess of light poured over it. The sea was so trans- 
parent as to be almost invisible, looking like another 
sky of unfathomable blue below; and the numerous 
boats and galleys that, gaily decked out as if for a 
festivity, were coming from Marsala towards the strait, 
seemed to float in mid-air. The tall-peaked islands 
and the mountain-ranges of Sicily were lightly 
sketched, as it were, on a vapoury background, and 
touched here and there with gold. The moody com- 
mandant stood on his firm island-citadel, gazing forth 
on this scene, that seemed unreal from very brightness, 
the figure of Man buried in gross reality, yearning in 
vision towards the gaudy regions of fancy. 

A boat had appeared coming from Favignana in the 
morning, but had long been withheld by the calm. 
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Now and then probably a slight puff of wind played 
across the surface of the water, for the great lateen-sail 
bellied out; but progress was mostly made by a full 
complement of oars. It was after mid-day when the 
boat drew near the beach. Signor Girolamo, whom 
any new incident disturbed, had a hundred times 
examined it with his telescope without being able to 
make out anything. When he saw the sentinel at 
the landing-place present arms, he knew that some 
distinguished person had arrived. 

The Marchese Belmonte, for it was he, accompanied 
by a single attendant, slowly ascended the steep path, 
and was met half-way by the commandant. The meet- 
ing of these two men to a casual observer might have 
seemed that of indifferent persons; but in reality the 
marchese was compelled to exert all his self-command 
to be able to look calmly on one whose presence 
reminded him of the most painful period of his life— 
a memory not unaccompanied by resentment or con- 
tempt; and he was indeed so troubled, that he did not 
notice the constrained, uneasy, and anxious manner of 
Signor Girolamo, which might otherwise have received 
some interpretation. The words exchanged at first 
were merely of formal politeness, and it was not until 
the marchese and the commandant were alone within 
the fortress together, that the former, who sat down, 
and allowed his host to stand before him like a lackey, 
said : 

‘I come to receive in person your report on the state 
of this prison.’ 

‘Paolo di Falco,’ replied the commandant, knowing 
what was meant, ‘is still in the cell where we were 
obliged to put him after his last act of insubordination.’ 

‘ This hypocrisy,’ said the marchese contemptuously, 
‘is useless now, Girolamo. He refused, and still refuses, 
I suppose, to comply with the conditions offered.’ 

* He has never asked for a second interview,’ was the 
reply, ‘and my instructions were not to see him until 
further orders.’ 

There was a long time of silence. The marchese, 
with his brow in his hand, remained thinking; and the 
commandant, who had feared, he scarcely knew why, 
that this visit boded ill to himself, having drawn a long 
breath, as if relieved from a mighty weight, went to 
the window, and waited patiently for further notice. 
Both these men, however, were not present in the 
saloon of that fortified house, but far away in time 
and place, thinking with very different feelings of an 
incident that had coloured all their subsequent life. 

At length the marchese said that he wished to speak 
to the Prisoner; and in a short time, as we already 
know, he was face to face with Paolo in his cell. This 
was the first time that these two men, whose fortunes 
were so mingled by chance, who had inflicted so much 
suffering one on the other, had met, except for an 
instant. The first impulse that came to Paolo was 
now, once for all, without waiting for knowledge of the 
reasons of this interview, to empty his heart of accu- 
mulated reproaches, and avenge himself, in words at 
least, for a whole year of misery. But there was some- 
thing in the countenance of the marchese that withheld 
him—not friendship, not compassion, not relenting: 
it was that, as it were, beneath those features, ravaged 
by time and passion, he could see the faint outline of 
other features, in the presence of which no evil senti- 
ment could visit him. Angela shone through her 
father upon Paolo’s soul, as if a star were to send down 
its kind rays through a tempestuous night to some 
wayfarer in search of a path. 

After a little hesitation the young man, looking 
down, said: 

‘I little expected the visit of my’ 

‘Enemy,’ suggested the marchese, noticing that he 
paused. 

* My father-in-law,’ said Paolo firmly. 

It was impossible that these two unbending natures 


should meet without a conflict. This word forced the 
marchese to begin the colloquy in a more hostile spirit 
than he had intended. He had always chosen to assume | 
that his daughter’s marriage, from the circumstances | 
under which it took place, was null and void. Angela’s 
resistance had baffled him in the attempt to obtain the 
sanction of the law for this strange view; but he had | 
never deigned to speak of what had happened, except | 
as an intrigue in which the affections of a foolish girl 
had been won by a reckless adventurer. 

‘No!’ exclaimed he violently ; ‘ never shall the son of 
that wretch call me by such a name beyond the walls | 
of this dungeon. The old spirit is gone, young man. 
You know that there is an impassable line drawn | 
between us—a line of blood; and yet, because I am | 
powerful and you suffer, you crawl across it towards | 
me under protection of a sham title which you tried 
to steal, but which law knows nothing of.’ | 

‘This is the first time, marchese,’ replied Paolo, his | 
eyes kindling as he drew up to his full height, and met | 
the glance of his persecutor—‘ this is the first time you | 
have accused me of cringing. How many offers have I 
spurned! What brilliant promises—probably intended | 
to be broken—have I turned from with scorn! You do | 
not believe what you say, but seek a reason for wreak- | 
ing vengeance on my head for an offence which was | 
perhaps never committed by him who is now no| 
more.’ 

The two men—equally stern, equally obstinate in 
their idea of right—having exchanged these words of 
defiance, felt that in that tone it was impossible the | 
interview should proceed. Each, though considering | 
himself deeply injured, had a strong motive for mode- | 
ration; and it was not extraordinary, therefore, that | 
the marchese, instead of noticing the violent outburst | 
of Paolo, perhaps admiring his courage, replied in a| 
mild voice : 

‘We have other words to exchange, young man, | 
than words of recrimination. Listen to me well. ‘This | 
is the first time we have met, and there can be! 
between us no motive for personal hatred. When I | 
look on you, I feel that the obligation of a feud is a | 
severe one. As long as you kept out of my path, did | 
I try to harm you? But you have taken my daughter | 
from me: that is a venial fault, you will say, which | 
most men forgive in six months. I have punished you 
by imprisonment ; but if, Paolo di Falco, if forgetting 
the irrevocable past, I could exclaim “ You are free, and 
Angela is yours,” would not all that has passed seem | 
but a troublesome dream, and might I not win your | 
affection ?’ 

‘Believe me, sir,’ exclaimed Paolo, starting forward, | 
deceived by these words, ‘that if your generosity’ 

The marchese’s cold hand, 
thrust him back, and a glance of deadly hatred | 
interrupted his words. | 

‘Solitude has made you mad,’ said Belmonte bitterly. | 
‘Where, but on the stage, have you seen these silly 
reconciliations patched up on the heels of discord, before 
the flush of anger has left the cheek, or the fire of | 
hatred gone from the eye ?’ 

‘You have come, then, to apply a new kind of 
torture?’ inquired Paolo, sitting down and folding 
his arms, as if prepared to suffer whatever might be | 
in store. 

‘You cheat yourself, and blame me,’ replied the | 
marchese. ‘When I tell you, as plainly as words can, | 
that your only crime is that you are your father’s son, | 
and that, this wiped out, the paltry persecution you, 
have suffered from me would be but the zest of future | 
happiness, your weak nature leads you to believe’ we | 
are actors in an idyl of milk and honey. I am not | 
cruel, and wish you no harm: why am I obliged to 
say so? Has this been a prison of punishment to you ? 
Is not the key always within reach of your hand? 
Say but the word which gives me back my daughter, 
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and go forth into the world even with my blessing, 
which I will try to utter!’ 

Paolo was silent. 

‘I cannot bend to you if I would,’ continued the 
marchese, his eyes glaring wildly. ‘The son of the 
man who made me miserable, even were I to sham 
forgiveness, would not be safe from my sudden wrath. 
What! have you no understanding? Must I tell you, 
that even the thought of your happiness with my 
daughter well-nigh drives me mad? Would you dare 
to embrace her in my presence? Would you dare to 
touch her ringlets—dare to exchange insolent smiles 
with her—dare to lead her from my sight? Do you 
not fear that an old man, with mind somewhat 
unsettled, goading himself with thoughts of joy 
snatched from him by you—for you seem to be your 
father as he was then—do you not fear that some day 
amidst paternal smiles should break forth a grin of 
hatred; or that, wandering through silent corridors at 
night, lashed by imagination, he should come to mingle 
blood with your joy, and then take refuge in death or 
insanity ? There are dreadful mysteries in life, Paolo, 
which you do not know, because you are young.’ 

The Prisoner now, for the first time, understood 
the depth of the gulf that separated him from the 
marchese. Nothing could fill it up; no reconciliation 
was possible. He looked forward, therefore, with 
impatience to the end of this painful interview, fearing 
it might be prolonged beyond the time appointed for 
his flight. But he had other things still more terrible 
to hear. 

The marchese, whose eyes had flashed with insane 
brilliancy whilst he revealed the real state of his 
feelings towards Paolo, suddenly recovered himself, 
and collecting his thoughts, came to the real object 
of his visit. He related all he knew of the escape of 
Angela from Naples, down to her arrival in Sicily ; 
and without waiting for Paolo’s expressions of surprise, 
went on speaking rapidly and loudly, as if fearful that 
reflection might bring on repentance, and proceeded 
to say: 

T'do not yet know how this disobedient daughter, 
travelling like a gipsy in the company of strange men, 
perhaps known to you, fared during the first days of 
her arrival. They tell me she was wounded in a night- 
skirmish between soldiers and the banditti she has 
chosen for companions. But her punishment was not 
to end there. She is now a prisoner with the Black 
Band; and her life will be forfeited if the ransom 
asked be not paid.’ 

Paolo, bewildered at first by this announcement, 
soon recovered presence of mind to say, almost with 
a smile : 

‘But even if other wealthy friends are absent, her 
father will buy her freedom.’ 

‘Her wealthy friend,’ replied the marchese sternly, 
‘the madcap Englishman, if he be wealthy, who was 
accomplice in her flight, has, it seems, been separated 
from her. Perhaps he has tired of this disgraceful 
adventure.’ 

The young man felt certain that the whole truth 
was not told him. If Walter had left Angela, it could 
at anyrate only be to effect the deliverance of her 
husband. : 

‘This news seems to touch you but slightly,’ said 
the marchese bitterly—perhaps he was angry that his 
daughter should be so little cared for. ‘There is more 
to come.’ Then he related, with every circumstance 
likely to introduce despair into Paolo’s mind, the real 
position of Angela, the claims of the Black Band, the 
determination of the government to allow one victim 
to be made; and concealing his promises to Bianca— 
speaking true without knowing it—declared that after 
the banditti had been wearied out by long negotiation, 
they were to be surrounded on all sides and extermi- 
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more masters of themselves, without the morbid 
yearning for vengeance that sometimes made him mad, 
have, when excited by passion, exhibited the same 
mental phenomenon that made him now calumniate 
himself. Speaking from emotions which he had 
suppressed, in an unnatural character which he had 
assumed for a moment and quitted, yet deceiving him- 
self at the time, as he deceived his hearer, the unhappy 
father exclaimed with a ferocity which visited him 
afterwards in vengeful pangs of remorse : 

‘I loved my daughter as long as she was my 
daughter. 
she has fled into another family, and applies the sweet 
name of father to the shade of him who hunted me 
from my happiness? Have I not often wished her 
dead? Have I not often prayed that she should be 
snatched from the sphere in which she becomes con- 
fused with the objects of my hatred, to one where she 
will forgive even these thoughts? I tell you, Paolo di 
Falco, that if we part ere you have yielded, that 
innocent blood—innocent but for your machinations— 
will be on your head as well as upon this.’ 

A tempest of agony swept over the mind of Paolo, 
and for a moment bent all his energies to the earth. 
He was about to give way—to consent to the word 
which would make him a villain, and brand Angela 
with shame—but suddenly, amidst the gloomy terror 
of his thoughts, there seemed to rise a form of hope, 
that encouraged him with smiles, and turning to the 
marchese, he upbraided him with a look only, and said 
sadly : 

‘The will of Heaven be accomplished. I cannot do 
what you ask.’ 

The father, repressing an expression of involuntary 
admiration, turned away, and without another word, 
retired from the cell to hasten—as Paolo by a kind of 
revelation seemed to know—back to Sicily to struggle 
for his daughter’s liberty, as if his love for her had 
never been checked, as if he did not mean to consign 
her, as soon as she was within his arms, to the same 
widowed misery as before. There are few opportunities 
of penetrating the mysteries of such natures, which only 
reveal a part of themselves in the painful struggles of 
life, and may deserve commiseration even when they 
seem to labour to earn hatred. Who was this Speranza 
—the promise of whose love made a man of that stamp, 
not new to affection, believe in an earthly paradise, 
and despair like a fallen angel when deprived of it ? 
What manner of woman was she? Fair in form, cer- 
tainly, and sweet in speech, they say—the cynosure of 
the impassioned. Beyond this we know nothing, save 
that the marchese was received into her secret thoughts 
—was allowed alone to linger with her in the twilight 
orange-grove—to frame for her ear in words the emo- 
tions that troubled him. Some people remembered the 
sweetness of her smile, which had a strange power of 
fascination. But ordinary beauty is invested with 
arbitrary privileges by those who adore it. Speranza 
may have been nothing but a lovely girl, willing to be 
married. Take away the glory which we project around 
the forms we love, and there remains nothing ofttimes 
but fresh and pleasing mortality. Yet we are willing to 
believe that Speranza was more than this. Some rude 
shepherds, who from the rocks towards Syracuse saw 
the wreck in which she perished, say that she stood on 
the doomed vessel as calmly as if she had been an angel 
which had but to spread its wings and fly away; and 
according to reports common and believed in Sicily, 
though no one knew who could be so well informed, 
she had met death cheerfully as a refuge from violence 
—swooning away into the waters without a struggle— 
a prayer and a smile upon her lips. 

But tradition always hallows its favourites. We must 
speak of her chiefly from the love which she inspired— 
its depth and its endurance. Like faith in religious 
reformers, who wield the Word, not the sword, and 
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govern the souls of men by the emanations of their 
own souls, the sentiment she left behind in all hearts 
that approached her increased and strengthened with 
time. Wherever the seed fell, it germinated; and her 
memory, like a choice flower, was preserved in many 
a secret mental recess; but with various tints that 
reflected themselves around. Bianca’s mind, naturally 
glowing with contrasted hues, was softened by the 
presence of this principle of harmony ; whilst the dis- 
eased imagination of the marchese, distorting all form 
and corrupting all colour, was now filled by a gentle 
rosy light, as when morn stoops over a sleeping land- 
scape, now stained by ruddy flashes, such as can only 
burst from some telluric forge where Cyclops groan 
and labour. There were those in Sicily who had sainted 
this woman in their imaginations; and who, judging of 
Belmonte’s grief by the value of what he had lost, took 
his part against Paolo, on whom they charged as a 
heavy sin, that to gratify a selfish fancy he had recalled 
this old man to the burning passions of the world, just 
when he might have found consolation in piety and 
repentance. 

These, however, were refinements which the young 
man would not have admitted. According to him, 
love had the power to bind and loosen everything in 
this world; and when he believed, as he was sometimes 
forced to do despite filial affection, the accusations 
against his father’s memory, he tried to justify what 
had been done by the irresistible power of Speranza’s 
beauty. The candle cannot blame the moth that ex- 
tinguishes what consumes it; and if Semele’s embrace 
had left the world Joveless, her memory would have 
been accursed, not his. Thus did he sophistically 
excuse himself for revering the father whom most 
men spoke of with scorn, and for having in some 
measure imitated his example. 

Let us allow him his illusion, as he had suffered for 
it; and admire the desperate resolve with which, having 
spent some minutes in weeping over the misfortunes 
and sufferings of Angela—we are not ashamed to con- 
fess that the tears fell fast along his cheeks—he suddenly 
said to himself: ‘Courage; let me free, and she cannot 
remain a captive.’ And stifling vain fear and sorrow, 
began calmly to review for the last time his prepara- 
tions for escape. The presence of the marchese, whom 
he succeeded in thinking of merely as an instrument, 
seemed to him favourable: it would attract the atten- 
tion of the people of the fortress. No one could 
imagine that he would choose that day to break bounds; 
and indeed, without a concerted plan—the existence of 
which was not suspected by any one but Mosca, and 
by him only vaguely—the attempt he was about to 
make would appear so childish as to be impossible. 

Carlo Mosca, as we have said, had been thrown off 
his guard when he attempted to discover what was the 
nature of Paolo’s anticipations for the fifth of June; 
yet he always retained an uneasy feeling, which 
increased as the day approached. The arrival of the 
marchese would have diverted his attention completely, 
had not a circumstance, trifling in itself, excited his 
vigilance in an extraordinary degree. He had been 
walking on the roof of the fortified house the previous 
day, meditating on the peculiar conduct of the com- 
mandant, when leaning over the parapet just above the 
window of Paolo’s cell, he noticed that all the leaves of 
the rank weeds at the foot of the wall were covered with 
white stains, as if a powder had been scattered there, 
and wetted by the dews of night. He immediately 
went out upon the glacis, and convinced himself that 
he was not mistaken. To one of his sagacious mind, 
no other information was necessary; he knew that 
Paolo had been labouring to loosen the bars of his 
window, and that what he saw was the cement 
incautiously thrown out. 

Under ordinary circumstances, he would instantly 
have instituted a search, and procured Paolo’s removal 


to another cell; but since his suspicions of the com- 1] 
mandant’s fidelity had been excited, strange thoughts 
and ambitious fancies had occupied him. ‘The man’s 
vanity lulled his common sense; he wrote and got 
ready for despatch a secret denunciation of his superior, 
announcing that the Prisoner had been supplied by him | 
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with tools, and would attempt to escape one night. 

‘Carlo Mosca, however,’ he added, ‘is on the watch, 

and will bring their plots to confusion. He seems a | 
man of zeal and energy, worthy of a higher post.’ This | 
precious document was confided to a proper agent, and | 
went to rot in the police archives of Palermo; for | 
events were moving more rapidly than that miserable 
Mosca anticipated. 

The marchese, before leaving, walked some time on 
the platform before the castle, and asked to speak with 
the jailer. Signor Girolamo heard the request with 
terror, and shewed an evident desire to be present 
during the interview ; but the marchese, who treated 
him with less ceremony than if he had been a common 
soldier, signed to him with his chin to be gone. 

* Fellow!’ said he to Carlo when they were alone, 
‘how often has the Prisoner bargained with you for his 
liberty ?’ 

‘A thousand times,’ replied Mosca with an obse- 
quious chuckle; ‘ but he mistook his man.’ 

And then, forgetting his cautious part in the pride 
of that interview, he related what he had seen, and 
even went so far as to say that he was persuaded the 
commandant was an accomplice. To his surprise, the 
marchese expressed no indignation; and observed, on 
the contrary, with a smile, somewhat equivocal it is 
true : 

‘The young man must occupy his time in some way ; 
but unless he can swim this strait, what will it avail 
him to get loose? However, Signor Mosca, as you 
know so much, remember you are responsible for him, 
dead or alive.’ 

‘Dead or alive!’ mused Mosca half aloud. ‘Of 
course he cannot get away; but the soldiers will fire 
at him if he pass the moat.’ 

A diabolical thought had come to the jailer, who 
knew that he was speaking to Paolo’s only enemy. 
He looked with the familiarity of crime with its 
accomplice into the marchese’s eyes, and thought he 
made out connivance underneath the frown that 
silenced him. What confirmed him in his belief was, 
that in saying adieu to the commandant, and giving 
a few general directions, Angela’s father breathed not 
a word of allusion to the supposed plans of Paolo. 

‘That villainous Mosca may have said something, 
nevertheless,’ soliloquised the commandant after sepa- 
rating, greatly relieved, from his distinguished guest, 
who would not allow him to descend to the beach. 
‘If he saw a line of Cacamo’s letter, the villain will 
denounce me. Yet I treated it with contempt—dis- 
regarded it quite—promised merely to consider. Ah, 
Carlo Mosca! the asthma may shake you stronger one 
of these nights than you are aware.’ 

If the jailer could have met the cold vengeful eye 
east upon him, he would have known that his doom 
was sealed; but he was too profoundly absorbed in 
meditating a crime of his own, which was to bring 
him, in an unexpected way, the comfort and the 
distinction he had so long aimed at. { 

So, whilst Paolo, believing that all his preparations 
had been made in secret, was down on his knees pray- || 
ing as twilight thickened in the cell before begin- |} 
ning his great attempt, Carlo Mosca—who did not, 

| 
} 


however, believe that he was to be so soon called on 
to act—was taking his station behind a piece of wall, 
whence he could watch the little window without being 
seen. He expected to pass many nights on that duty. 
To his surprise, the bars were at once removed ; then 
a large mass of something was forced through the 
aperture upon the iron spikes; next, Paolo appeared, 
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, would have ended 


| man almost within reach of his arm. 


| flitting upwards ; but he ascended not alone. 


looking cautiously round. A sentinel was pacing to and 
fro at the other end of the glacis, but noticed nothing. 


| A strong wind had begun to blow, and its whistling 
| and howling drowned whatever 
| been accidentally made. 


noise might have 
Presently Vaolo dropped 
into the moat, and remained motionless for a time, 
as if hurt; then he waded across, and Mosca could 
not see him. A single cry would have brought the 
garrison out in a moment, and the Prisoner’s attempt 
in ludicrous failure; but he 
was allowed to work on, in belief that at every step 
fortune favoured him ; he was even imprudently noisy 
in forcing his bars between the stones. Twilight 
thickened still as he worked; but at length Mosca 
saw his head appear cautiously above the wall 
of the moat. Two hearts were beating with terrible 
emotions: Paolo, whose hopes rose higher and higher 


| every moment, still trembled whilst he hoped ; Mosca, 


who grasped a pistol, and was determined to do the 
bloody work which he believed the marchese required 
of him, hesitated when he saw this powerful young 
What if his aim 
should fail? Would he not be punished before aid 
could come? Protected by the cowardice of his enemy, 
Paolo crawled cautiously towards the foot of the rock, 
where he knew began a path that zigzagged towards 
the summit, and was about to commence the ascent, 
still slowly, in hope of being unperceived, when a 
tremendous uproar in the castle convinced him that 
his escape had been discovered. 

The commandant had at length determined to have 
an interview with Paolo; for the letter of Cacamo, the 
substance of which we shall learn at a future time, 
had troubled him. He found the cell empty, and 
instantly, with the instinctive readiness of a prison- 
keeper, gave the alarm. The soldiers rushed forth, 
whilst Girolamo hastened to the roof, persuaded, as it 
was not yet quite dark, that Paolo was still in the 
moat. A shot was fired. Mosca expected to see the 
Prisoner fall, for he had taken steady aim. 

‘This way, this way!’ shouted he, as Paolo, rising 
from his crouching position, began to climb the steep 
path that went backwards and forwards up the face 
of the huge precipice, trusting to his speed alone for 
safety. He could just be distinguished like a shadow 
Mosca, 
furious at his failure, forgetting his fear of close quar- 


| ters, and better knowing the path, was following with 


another pistol in hand, determined to fire only when 
certain of dealing death. 

‘ Bring him down!’ shouted the commandant, whose 
tall form could be seen on the roof of the fortress. 

A dozen soldiers were ranged on the glacis, whilst 
others were preparing to follow the fugitive. 

‘We are afraid—to hit Mosca—Signor—Command- 
ant,’ replied the corporal, delivering his sentence in 
fragments, with all the strength of his lungs, for the 
wind had increased in fury and clamour. 

‘Bring him down. Fire!’ shouted the same voice 
more imperatively than before. 

Signor Girolamo had a rifle in his hand, which he 
had snatched up on the first alarm—we might say, 
without premeditation, were it not true that a thousand 
criminal sophisms can flash through the mind in an 
instant. The barrel moved slowly to and fro as it 
followed some object dimly visible overhead. 

A dozen flashes and a dozen reports succeeded one 
another irregularly ; the bullets were heard to patter 
on the face of the rock, and several stones, loosened, 
came rumbling down. Then there was the short, sharp 
sound of a rifle-shot; and as the soldiers, who had 
fired at random, afterwards declared, it was not till 
at that moment that a shriek of pain rending the air 
was heard, and a struggle as of some one grasping 
at supports that gave way. Presently, amidst a rush 
of stones, and pebbles, and dry earth, some heavy body 


can fall, to the foot of the rock. After this, nothing 
was heard but the réaring of the wind and the rattling 
of the tackle of the tall flag-staff. The commandant, 
who still leaned over the parapet, dared not speak. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WueEnNeEVER a cheap work creates a more than ordinary 
sensation—whenever it reaches a third or fourth edition 
|in a few days, and sells by thousands and tens of 
| thousands as fast as it can be bought—we may at once 
expect the work to be of American origin. Our trans- 
atlantic neighbours are evidently fond of surprising us. 
| It is not enough that they have their Hawthornes, 
| their Longfellows, their Emersons, their Stowes, for us 
to admire and cordially welcome; a never-satisfied 
desire for excitement seems to pervade them, and unless 
they can continually startle us with some new work 
more remarkable than that which has preceded it, they 
evidently do not consider their literary life in a healthy 
condition. The last book we have had from America 
is certainly a curious one: it is the life of Barnum the 
showman.* It tells us of his early talent for making 
money : how, as a boy, he traded in candy, and made a 
small fortune out of his playmates; of his introduction 
to commercial life; of the tricks he learned in his 
employer’s establishment, and which he studied to 
advantage ; and of his career in various capacities, until 
he became what he has ever since continned—a show- 
man by profession. Then follows an account of his 
various exhibitions: the Old Negress, 160 years of 
age, and formerly nurse to General Washington—the 
Mermaid from the Feejee Islands—the Woolly Horse of 
Captain Fremont—Tom Thumb the Dwarf—and others 
of a like nature. How to make these sights attractive 
and profitable, was Barnum’s study; and in pursuing 
it, he stopped at nothing. Falsehood and impudence 
were his two great assistants; by means of these, his 
schemes were so far successful, that a large fortune 
has been the result. There is something almost ludi- 
crous in the pretence of morality Mr Barnum puts 
forth in the midst of his confessions. Self-convicted 
as a most extensive dealer in humbug, he claims to 
be regarded as a pattern of virtue and a saint, and 
seems to think his readers will believe him. Those 
readers may well afford a smile at the credulity of 
a man who has played so unmercifully with the 
credulity of others. But the book, in its general 
aspect, is anything but calculated to leave a pleasur- 
able impression upon the mind. It is as much an 
evidence in its way of popular weakness and igno- 
rance, as the records of the witch-superstitions of two 
centuries ago. Of weakness and ignorance, too, not 
only among the humbler classes, but among those 
which, if not representing the intelligence, may at 
least be supposed to represent the refinement of the 
age. Who can read, without something akin to a feel- 
ing of shame, of the manner in which a miserable dwarf 
was received in the halls of royalty, or of the eagerness 
with which the eccentric taste displayed by the highest 
personage in the land was imitated by the whole of the 
world of fashion? Mr Barnum has unconsciously read 
us a lesson which we ought to ponder on; but it is 
humiliating, although instructive. 

One of those events which attract merely passing 
notice in a newspaper, but which are among the most 
interesting indications of the growing intelligence of 
the age, is the opening which recently took place of 
the Great Northern Railway Company’s schools at 
Doncaster. These schools have been erected at a 


* The Life of P. T. Barnum; Written by Himself. 


London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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cost of L.1000 by the company. They are intended 
for the children of the operatives and servants of 
the company, and will accommodate 500 pupils. A 
church, liberally endowed by the company, is in 
course of erection. The proceedings in connection 
with the opening of the schools were of an interest- 
ing nature. 
in a very effective speech pointed out to the work- 
men present the advantage resulting from education, 
as shewn in the superior intelligence of the American 
workman when compared with the English. Mr 
Denison also alluded to trade combinations and strikes ; 
shewed the evils arising from them; and impressed 
upon his auditors the necessity of educating their 
children, as the best and surest means by which they 
might avoid such errors, and improve their general 
condition. It is gratifying to find a large commercial 
association like the Great Northern Railway Company 
not wholly absorbed in the question of dividends and 
profit, but lending their aid to the educational move- 
ment of the day. It is to be hoped that other railway 
companies will follow so laudable an example. The 
Great Western Company, years ago, took a step in the 
right direction, by establishing in the midst of its 
works at Swindon a literary institution for the men 
engaged at that place. This institution has been so 
successful, that its members have recently built a new 
lecture-hall, capable of holding more than 1000 people, 
the company liberally making a grant of L.100 a year 
Jor ever towards the expenses incurred. Not only are 
lectures delivered during the season by professional 
lecturers, but classes have been established to add to 
the usefulness of the institution. Amateur dramatic 
performances by the members are also presented at 
intervals, and a good amateur musical band lends its 
assistance on these occasions. Scenery painted by the 
performers is one of the attractions of the Swindon 
stage. Institutions of a somewhat similar kind are 
also in existence in connection with the South-western 
and Brighton Railways. 

Our neighbours across the Channel—wearied, pro- 
bably, with the monotony of the news from the seat 
of war—have just set in circulation a strange report 
respecting the discovery of an inedited manuscript 
novel by Sir Walter Scott! The story has been given 
to the world by M. Philarete Chasles, in the Journal 
des Débats, who states it at length, and evidently with 
a belief in its correctness. He says that Sir Walter, 
when in Paris with his daughter Anne in 1826, 
immediately after his pecuniary difficulties, was visited 
by an intimate friend, Mr William Spencer. This 
gentleman was very much interested in an individual, 
a German, who had been seized with a kind of madness, 
which developed itself in a morbid desire to obtain 
some manuscript by Sir Walter. According to Mr 
Spencer, the German had allowed this passion to take 
possession of him to such an extent, that from want of 
the means of gratifying it he was rapidly sinking, and 
might, unless cured, soon fall a victim to his strange 
conceit. Anne Scott had in her desk a novel by her 
father, entitled Moredun, which had been written some 
years, but which Sir Walter had not thought worth 
publishing. She requested, and after some hesitation 
obtained, permission to give this novel to the German. 
It was, accordingly, presented to him; and at his death 
some years after, was sold among his effects to a gentle- 
man who was entirely ignorant of the treasure he had 
purchased. His son, however, has just made the dis- 
covery, and M. Philarete Chasles has been the means 
of making the whole story public. Competent English 
judges, as usual, have seen the novel, and of course 
have pronounced it interesting in the highest degree, 
quite worthy of the author. Who the competent judges 
are has not been stated, but the public generally will 
require very conclusive testimony upon the subject 
before they are likely to believe in the genuineness 


Mr E. B. Denison, Q.C., presided, and | 


of Moredun, ushered into notice as it is with so 
romantic a story. It is scarcely possible that Sir 
Walter Scott, in the midst of his difficulties, should 
have given away a work he could instantly have turned 
into money. Surely a shorter piece would have been 
equally efficacious in curing the German’s malady, if 
such malady or such German ever existed. ‘The whole 
story looks very much like a canard; but having once 
been circulated, investigations will no doubt be com- 
menced erelong, which will place the matter in a proper 
light before the public. 

Among the lighter kinds of works, so popular at 
this season of the year, none has been more deservedly 
successful than Mr Thackeray’s Christmas-book.* It 
is in many respects the cleverest he has produced. 
There is a charming simplicity in the style, which 
cannot fail to win the admiration of both young and 


old. And yet Mr Thackeray’s book is essentially one | 
Like Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian | 


for children. 
Nights, however, children of larger growth—such at 
least as still retain freshness of heart and purity of 
sentiment—may read it with a pleasure which higher 
pretensions and more laboured productions fail to 
impart. Herein is Mr Thackeray’s triumph. Another 
feature in the work, is the pictorial embellishment it 
has received at the hands of its author. Nothing can 
equal the grotesque humour of many of the engravings. 
With a breadth of comic effect equalled only by Hood, 
Mr Thackeray has a refinement and finish which Hood 
as an artist never attempted. What can be more 
graceful than Betsinda dancing before the king and 
queen, or the expression in the face of the fairy appeal- 
ing to the porter for admission? But the cleverest 
engraving in the work, in drollness of invention and 
effect, decidedly is that same porter when turned into 
a street-door knocker. Mr Thackeray will certainly 
rise in the estimation of his readers by this little 
Christmas-offering, humble and unpretending as it is. 

Among announcements of new books published, or 
about to be published, are—A Month in the Camp before 
Sebastopol, by a Non-combatant ; a volume of poems on 
the war by Alexander Smith and Sydney Yendys; and 
a book upon the same subject by Mr Russell, the cor- 
respondent of the Times, and for which Mr Murray is 
said to have given L.1000. Among noticeable reprints 
may be mentioned a very nice illustrated edition of 
Mr Leitch Ritchie’s Wearyfoot Common, from Chambers’s 
Journal, brought out by Mr Bogue; Chaucer’s works, 
in the excellent edition of the English poets published 
by Parker and Son, and annotated by Mr Robert Bell ; 
and two editions of those witty effusions, the Rejected 
Addresses. Concerning the last-named work, some 
interesting particulars are made public. It seems that 
the Messrs Smith originally offered the work to Mr 
Murray for L.20. Mr Murray, without even looking 
at the manuscript, declined the offer. Another pub- 
lisher was soon found, however; and some proof of 
the popularity of the work is to be found in the fact, 
that when sixteen editions of it had been published, 
that same Mr Murray gave L.131 for the right of 
issuing a new edition. ‘The total amount received by 
the Messrs Smith for the Rejected Addresses, was con- 
siderably more than L.1000. It should be mentioned 
here, that the Chevalier de Chatelain has made an 
attempt to introduce our Chaucer to his countrymen, 
by publishing a partial translation of the Flower and 
the Leaf, with the English text in juxtaposition. If 
this should meet with the success it deserves, the 
Chevalier will next perform the same good office for 
the Canterbury Tales. 

So many books upon Russia—reprints, compilations, 
adaptations, and translations—have lately been issued, 


* The Rose and the Rina; or, the History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Bulbo: a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Smali Childre» - 
By M. A. Titmarsh. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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and so few have been found to repay perusal, that an 
exception to the general rule is worthy of special 
mention. Such an exception is The Englishwoman in 
Russia, just issued.* It gives us a clear and apparently 
unprejudiced view of Russian society, as seen by the 
authoress during a ten years’ residence in the country. 
In that time, she had many opportunities of mixing with 
all classes, which she availed herself of with advantage ; 
and the information thus acquired, she has presented 
in the volume before us. The pictures she gives of 
Russia are not likely to advance that nation in popular 
estimation. Ignorance, superstition, cruelty, and the 
evidences of an iron despotism, were observable in 
every society. Among ladies of the highest rank, 
petty pilfering is carried on to such an extent, that 
no small portable article which may take their fancy 
is safe, if they can abstract it unobserved. The govern- 
ment employés appear, however, to be the most corrupt 
and servile class in Russia: honesty is unknown to 
them, and there is no meanness of which they are 
ashamed to be guilty. The authoress gives the Russians 
credit for many good qualities; but, on the whole, her 
picture is far from flattering to them. She writes 
carefully, and is evidently influenced by a desire to 
relate her experiences free from all suspicion of any 
motive except that of communicating, with as much 
accuracy as possible, everything she had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. There is an air of truthfulness about 
the book, which will entitle it to far more consideration 
than any work upon the subject yet published. 


THE sTUDIO. 


Amid the mass of intelligence from the Crimea which 
every day crowds the columns of the daily press, the 
Times has found room for the letter of a correspondent 
upon the subject of Mr Gibson’s coloured statue of 
Venus. The writer describes the statue as being only 
very slightly tinted; but says that the impression 
which even that amount of colouring imparted to him 
was, that it would have been much better away. There 
can be but little doubt that such will be the opinion 
of the majority of those who look upon Mr Gibson’s 
work. Notwithstanding all that has been urged upon 
the subject, it seems very doubtful whether the Greeks 
coloured their statues; and without the most con- 
vincing proof upon that point, it surely is unadvisable 
to depart from a principle of art which has been so 
long récognised, and against which nothing can be 
advanced. That colouring will give an increased effect 
of a certain kind to statues, there can be but little 
doubt; but that it will be at the sacrifice of purity, 
and of that ideality which should characterise the 
sculptor’s works, appears equally certain. Now that 
the subject has been again brought into notice, much 
discussion will doubtless be provoked. A speedy 
settlement of the question is in many respects very 
desirable. 

The Winter Exhibition of the British School has 
opened, according to custom, at the gallery, Pall Mall, 
but with rather more finished works than we recollect 
on previous occasions. Among the contributors are 
Maclise, Eastlake, Stanfield, Ansdell, Leslie, Lee, 
Frith, Pickersgill, Roberts, Egg, Cope, and other well- 
known names. Some of the specimens are mere 
sketches; others are copies of works already known; 
while some are original productions. There are many 
that will well repay a visit. In particular, may be 
mentioned the first sketch of Mr Frith’s Ramsgate Sands 
—that bustling picture, so full of life and humour, and 
which was such a mark of attraction at the last exhi- 
bition of the Academy. Sir C. Eastlake’s Pilgrims in 
Sight of Rome, is another picture that will not fail to 
arrest attention. 


* The Englishwoman in Russia. Impressions of the Society and 
Manners of the Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident 
in that Country. London: John Murray. 


British art, it is stated, is to be principally repre- 
sented at the Paris Exhibition by works borrowed from 
various public and private collections. The Vernon 
Gallery is to contribute a large number of its specimens, 
and the Houses of Parliament are to furnish others, 
from among works in progress for those edifices. This 
arrangement does not appear to give very general 
satisfaction. The excluded will, no doubt, be a goodly 
legion, and may perhaps find an organ for the pro- 
clamation of their grievances in a new weekly periodi- 
cal, devoted exclusively to the subject of art, recently 
advertised as on the eve of publication. There is room 
for such a periodical, and if conducted with ordinary 
spirit and ability, it stands a fair chance of success. 
The French artists are very busy preparing for their 
Exhibition, and the arrangements in every department 
are proceeding rapidly. The fund now raising for a 
monument to Professor Wilson, is being augmented by 
the sale of a bust of him, recently issued by Messrs 
Child & Co. of Edinburgh. It is in porcelain, and is 
a copy of the bust in marble by Mr Fillans of Glasgow. 
Messrs Child are entitled to considerable credit for 
having produced a good likeness well executed; and the 
sale will, no doubt, add considerably to the funds for 
a more imposing monument now in course of collection. 
Mr Brodie, of Edinburgh, is believed among his towns- 
men to have at once advanced himself to a first-class 
position amongst sculptors, by a statue which he has 
recently executed, and on which a local patron has put 
the stamp of approbation, by purchasing it at L.500. 
The subject is Corinna, the Greek poetess. 

There seems very little chance of preserving the 
open space of ground recently laid bare in St Paul’s 
Churchyard, and from which so fine a view of the 
cathedral can be obtained. The spot, small as it is, 
is worth too many thousand pounds to be relinquished | 
by the city authorities, unless they are compelled by 
act of parliament ; so that, in all probability, the oppor- 
tunity will be for ever lost of improving a locality so | 
hemmed in by buildings as to- neutralise the grand | 
effect of Wren’s splendid edifice. There is some talk, | 
however, of great improvements in another part of | 
London, Mr Janing having sent in to Sir William | 
Molesworth a plan for concentrating all the public | 
offices into one large edifice; which, if carried out, will 
be a fine addition to the ornamental buildings of the 
metropolis, besides facilitating the transaction of 
official business. 


| 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN BOTANY. 


In Sicily, there grows a wild grass, which when ripe, 
at the end of summer, is gathered by the peasantry, 
tied in bundles, and set on fire. Not, however, to be 
consumed, but for a mere scorching. The flame flies 
rapidly through the light husks and beard of the plant, 
and leaves the seeds slightly roasted, in which state 
they are eaten with considerable relish by numbers of 
the rural population. What the Sicilians do with 
their grass might be done with other grasses, and in 
other countries, were it not that the seeds generally 
are too small to repay the trouble of producing them 
for food. If all were but as large as those of the 
maize, or even wheat and barley, we should hear but 
few complaints of dear bread. Instances, indeed, are 
on record of grass-seeds having been largely eaten 
in times of scarcity, and with the desired effect of 
sustaining life, for all are more or less floury. 

The botanical name of the Sicilian grass above 
mentioned is 4gilops, or goat’s-eye—the Greeks having 
believed it to be a remedy for a disease that appears in 
one corner of the eye. There are three or four species 
growing all round the Mediterranean, as well as in the 
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| islands, chiefly on the hot, dry, sandy plains near the 
| sea. They flourish even on the scorched volcanic soils, 
| in strange contrast to the prevalent aridity, shewing 
the vital principle to be in them unusually energetic, 
| and proof against extremes of heat. Moreover, the 
| Egilops ovata, as though sporting with its powers, 
shoots out another species, the T7riticoides, or wheat- 
like, from one and the same root; not by artificial 
cultivation, be it understood, but spontaneously. 
| Clearly, these goats-eyes are remarkable plants, and, 
| as we shall see presently, they have been experimented 
| on with remarkable results. 
M. Fabre, an enlightened agriculturist of Agde, in 
the south of France, considering these grasses to belong 
| to the cerealia, began a series of careful experiments on 
| the .Zgilops ovata, with a view to ascertain what effect 
would be produced upon it by cultivation. <A plot of 
ground, sheltered by high walls, and sufficiently distant 
from fields of grass and other gramina, was prepared, 
and in this he sowed a few seeds in 1838. ‘The plants 
grew from twenty to twenty-four inches high, and 
ripened by the middle of July in the following year; 
and though with but few fertile spikelets, the yield was 
in the proportion of five to one. Here was already a 
difference, best understood when we remember that in 
its wild state the £gilops seldom grows higher than 
from six to nine inches, with curved stalks, bearing a 
small flat rudimentary ear contzining one or two grains. 
The stalks are extremely brittle, and when fully ripe 
the ears turn black and fall off, like the leaves from a 
tree. In these latter respects, M. Fabre’s crop of 1839 
retained its original habit, for the ears were deciduous, 
and the stalks broke easily ; but we see a marked dif- 
ference in height, and in amount of produce. The 
seeds were again sown; and in 1840, the spikelets were 
more numerous, scarcely an ear without two seeds, and 
these more floury than before, approaching the cha- 
racter of wheat. In 1841, the resemblance to wheat 
was still more observable; the ears, which were less 
flat, had from two to three grains, and the awns or 
| beard had almost disappeared. In the next year, the 
| plants stood still, being slightly attacked by rust; the 
| number of grains, however, was not diminished. But 
| in 1843, the delay was made up: the stalks grew three 
feet high, and stronger than in any previous season ; 
the ears could not be easily broken off; the grains 
were plumper ; and one of the plants yielded 380 for 1; 
another, 450 for 1. In 1844, every ear was full, and 
the grains not so densely coated as before; and in 
| 1845, M. Fabre considered the transformation into 
| wheat (triticum) complete: all the plants were true 
representatives of cultivated wheat. 
| Here, then, in seven years, we have a change effected 
| by artificial means, which may be regarded as one of 
| the most extraordinary phenomena of cultivation. The 
|, brief account we have given of the history of the expe- 


comparatively useless grass was converted into one of 


| 
riments, shews by what a gradual progress a wild and 


| our most valuable cereals; and more than this, the 
|| question as to the origin of wheat may now be con- 
| sidered as settled. Botanists have long repeated the 
statements, that our cultivated wheat once grew wild 
| in Sicily, Babylonia, and Persia; and here we have the 
| explanation. No need now to assume the existence of 
a distinct variety ; and already the first scientific agri- 
culturists of France have come to the conclusion, that 
cultivated wheats, tritica, are only races of .2gilops. 
Since 1845, M. Fabre has sown the seed, obtained 
| with so much care, in an open field among vineyards 
| by the roadside, and with a return from six to eight fold. 
The stems are straight and strong; the ears are round 
and beardless ; the grains very floury ; and in no single 


| original -gilops ovata. 


| May or may not be effected by cultivation? The 


| bearded wheat of Egypt is known to lose its beard 


| instance has there been any return to the form of the | 
After this, who shall say what | Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampens, 3 Bride’s Passage, 


when cultivated in England; and in some places the 
country-people have a notion that our own wheat is 
changed into rye-grass in wet summers. ‘This may be 
an error; but one thing is certain, that the more wheat 
is treated as a biennial, the better is the result. 


LOVE EVER! 


Sue sang—her full voice thrilled the darksome room 
With the impassioned feeling of her song; 
The words went forth upon the evening gloom, 
Floating the fields along— 

* Love not,’ she sang, ‘love not!’ 


Her dark eyes look the burden of her heart, 
The silken lashes gleamed with dewy tears, 
From her life’s dream she could not bear to part 
In her youth’s golden years ; 

But still she sang, ‘ Love not !’ 


Fair girl, thy song was but an idle lay, 
A sad and doleful ditty of false feeling ; 
In thy young heart let it no longer stay, 
Its truer impulse stealing— 

Love ever, maiden, ever ! 


Love is the golden thread that links the years 
With blessings from the cradle to the pall ; 
Better to love, though it may bring thee tears, 
Than never love at all— 

Love ever, maiden, ever! 


Love cometh with the rain-drops and the dew, 
And in the sunlight smileth from the sky ; 
Though earthly loves are lost, or prove untrue, 
God's love will never die— 


Love ever, maiden, ever! A. P. 


COMMON-PLACE WRITERS. 

They flatter the grand common-place middle and 
upper class, that has money in its pockets and is eminently 
respectable ; and they never offend it. When M. Jourdain 
is told that he has been speaking prose all his life, a kind 
of exultation breaks from him at the wondrous discovery ; 
and in like manner, where a common-place thought is 
dressed in pompous words, and puffed as genius, the 
common-place man, when he reads it, and finds that he has 
been thinking such thoughts for years and never knew 
they were genius, feels naturally delighted, and swells the 
applause to his utmost, feeling that exactly in proportion 
as the writer is celebrated, he is advanced also in his own 
esteem. For a swift and broad success in literature, there 
is no gift like mediocrity.—Zeader. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB GENTLEMAN. 

I remember, when in the province of Archangel, a deaf 
and dumb gentleman paid the town a visit; he was fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to some families there, 
and was well received at the governor's table; his agree- 
able manners and accomplishments, joined to his misfortune, 
made him a general favourite, and caused much interest ; 
he could read French, German, Russian, and Polish ; was 
a connoisseur of art, and shewed us several pretty drawings 
of his own execution. Two or three times I was struck 
with an expression of more intelligence in his face than 
one would expect when any conversation was going on 
behind his back. It was not until three years after, 
that I accidentally heard this very man spoken of in 
St Petersburg. He was one of the government spies !|— 
Englishwoman in Russia. 
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